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IS PERMANENT CONSCRIPTION THE ANSWER? 


In Educational Leadership 
NO! 


WiiuiaM Crark Trow 


ins now the bills are being 
discussed in committees which, if 
passed, would place every young 
man in the United States in military 
uniform for training for at least 
one year under the direction and 
control of the armed forces after the 
war is over. As soon as he is 18 
years old, or perhaps 17, or 19 (he 
may be allowed to choose), each 
young man will stop whatever he 
is doing and subject himself to a 
year of military training. This will 
go on every year—1946, 1947, 1948, 
1949, 1950, and on into the future 
—whether the plans for peace for 
the postwar world fail or succeed. 
Thus, we are told, will it be possible 
to build up a great army and navy 
on which we can depend, if need 
arise, and of which we can continue 
to be justly proud. 

Before any such drastic step is 
taken, a step so contrary to all prec- 
edent in this country, it is impor- 
tant that it be considered most care- 
fully by all of us. We are American 
citizens. We can decide. We should 
decide whether in the midst of war, 
with adequate laws for calling up 
men for fighting the war, we should 
suddenly adopt a plan of this sort 


for the postwar period. We should 
discuss the plan with our friends 
and neighbors — not excitedly and 
emotionally, but coolly and calmly. 
We should examine the arguments 
carefully and weigh their implica- 
tions. 

The arguments can be conven- 
iently classified under four heads: 
military, health, economic, and edu- 
cational. (1) The military argu- 
ment: The country needs compul- 
sory military training after the war 
in order to maintain an army to po- 
lice certain parts of the world, to 
protect itself against aggression, and 
to prevent future wars. To this ar- 
gument I set forth the proposition 
that other means are more effective 
than compulsory peacetime military 
training for purposes of policing, 
defense, and war prevention. (2) 
The health argument: Compulsory 
military training would improve the 
health of the country by providing 
healthful living, vigorous physical 
training, and needed corrective med- 
ical treatment. To this I reply that 
health is of civilian concern as well 
as military and can be more satis- 
factorily handled through civilian 
agencies. (3) The economic argu- 
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ment: Compulsory military training 
would reduce unemployment by 
draining from the labor market a 
group of young men who would 
thus not compete with other work- 
ers for jobs. To this I say that a 
year’s compulsory military training 
represents an unsatisfactory means of 
dealing with the problem of unem- 
ployment. (4) The educational ar- 
gument: Compulsory military train- 
ing would give all young men a 
valuable experience that through the 
discipline involved would reduce 
crime, that would provide oppor- 
tunities for vocational training, and 
would teach young male citizens 
the worth of citizenship through 
learning to defend it. To this argu- 
ment I set forth the proposition that 
a universal compulsory peacetime 
training program under military 
auspices, except for military pur- 
poses, is uneconomic, inefficient, and 
not in harmony with democratic 
principles. 

In reality, the military argument 
is the only one of any real impor- 
tance; for if we need a large stand- 
ing army, and if such an army can 
be recruited only in this way, that 
is what we must have, whether 
or not other advantages accrue. It 
would be expected that every effort 
would be put forth to make the year 
as profitable for the draftees as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. How- 
ever, if compulsory military training 
is not needed for military purposes, 
it is not needed at all, and the prob- 
lem of education and training for 
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teen-age youth remains open for 
careful study. Especially does the 
argument for military conscription 
as an educational program demand 
the most careful examination by 
educators from the viewpoints 
which follow. 

The program is uneconomical.— 
The Army and Navy training pro 
grams have properly attracted na- 
tionwide acclaim for their successes, 
which have been due in large meas. 
ure to the provision of unlimited 
funds, the definite war motivation, 
and the assistance of educational and 
psychological specialists, in uniform 
and out. However, these are train- 
ing programs only, and are so re 
garded by military authorities. They 
do not profess to provide an edu- 
cation for those who are subjected 
to them. 

The program is inefficient —One 
claim frequently heard is that mili- 
tary discipline would reduce delin- 
quency. There is no doubt some 
truth in this contention. A young 
man taken by law from his cus 
tomary environment and _ placed 
in camp where almost everything is 
out of bounds will not disturb the 
local police! It is, of course, true 
that the discipline derived from the 
experience of living in an encamp 
ment and participating energetically 
in a program which is accepted as 
important is good for many boys 
to supplement the experiences of 
home and school. But do all boys 
need this type of experience for 4 
year? Cannot ways be found, such 
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as the summer camp movement 
offers under many varied auspices, 
which will make such experience 
even more helpful in the develop- 
ment of our youth than any single 
routine, military or otherwise? An- 
other educational contention is that 
trade training may be furnished 
during the year of military service. 
If this is viewed as a by-product— 
a consolation prize—there should 
be no serious objection. But it would 
hardly seem necessary to undergo 
a year of military training to become 
an army cook or a navy bookkeeper. 
It would be another case of burn- 
ing down the house to get the 
roast pig! In all probability the 
proportion of those who would learn 
a trade they would use in civilian 
life would be small in comparison 
with the number who might learn 
the intricacies of the mechanism 
of a gun that may be obsolete when 
the time comes to use it. Trade 
schools and training have been de- 
veloping successfully under private 
and public control and function 
adequately in this area. The third 
contention, that compulsory military 
training would teach young male 
citizens the worth of citizenship 
through learning to defend it, has 
a patriotic appeal but falls into logi- 
cal error. There is little evidence 
that peacetime conscription would 
do what is claimed for it. The pro- 
gram has two strikes against it 
before it comes to bat. Those who 
have their plans laid and are pre- 
paring themselves for some kind 
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of useful work would not look favor- 
ably on a program that would take 
them away from it. And those who 
are preparing for the professions 
requiring three and four years of 
training beyond college would not 
be enthusiastic about another year’s 
delay. Whether or not their attitude 
is commendable, it would render 
the development of an appreciation 
of citizenship by this method most 
difficult. 

The program is undemocratic.— 
Two further objections to a com- 
pulsory training period under mili- 
tary auspices should be considered, 
one that it is purely authoritarian 
in method and the other that it is 
centralized in control. First as to 
method. 

There are many units of learning 
that can be acquired economically, 
if the learner is sufficiently moti- 
vated, by authoritative direction— 
trade skills, for instance. But most 
of the preparation for a profession 
does not fall into this category nor 
does history, or literature, or an 
understanding of natural or social 
science, or of philosophy. Even on 
the high-school and _ elementary 
levels, techniques are being improved 
to give pupils an opportunity to 
think while they learn, to provide 
them with a background of under- 
standing. It is easier to produce a 
skill than the knowledge of how 
and when it should be used. It is 
easier to produce technicians than 
citizens who are the masters and 
not slaves of their technology. If the 
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country is willing to underwrite 
a program costing billions of dollars, 
would it not be wise to consider 
first the kind of program that will be 
most useful to its citizens? 

The centralized control of a gi- 
gantic enterprise such as is proposed 
should likewise cause the citizen 
to pause and reflect. Those who 
shy away from bureaucratic meas- 
ures even im an emergency situa- 
tion may well pause before accept- 
ing a continuance of such measures 
when the emergency has passed. It 
may be argued with justification 
that centralized control is necessary 
under war conditions in spite of 
the many kinds of confusion inci- 
dental to it. But for peacetime edu- 
cation it is quite contrary to the 
American tradition. If we accept 
such control: we should realize that 
we would be doing more than adopt- 
ing a new measure; we would be 
embarking on a new policy. The 
American educational system has so 
developed as to include a high de- 
gree of local autonomy. The schools 
of a locality, within certain legally 
defined bounds, are subject to the 
wishes and determined by the needs 
of the locality. The plan, while it 
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has _ its 


weaknesses, nevertheless 
tends to develop a responsible citi- 
zenry and responsible local school 
management. The citizen may there- 
fore well ask whether he wishes to 
relinquish this principle of local con. 
trol unless it is absolutely necessary 
to do so. 

After all, is it necessary to make 
this concession to “statism”? The 
European states have followed the 
plan for years. Do we need to imi- 
tate them in this and run the risk 
of building up a powerful military 
clique and a_ militaristic spirit 
among our people? We who have 
twice succeeded in maintaining our 
security by aiding in the overthrow 
of aggressor nations, who have de- 
veloped our separate state educa 
tional systems with their high de 
gree of local autonomy, peopled as 
we are by those who fled from the 
unhappy European continent in the 
hope of securing a new freedom 
across the sea, can we not find a 
better method of maintaining our 
selves on this shrinking globe than 
by going back to evils we sought to 
escape? Shall a vanquished Ger 
many indeed succeed in taking her 
conquerors captive? 


YES! 


Joun M. CosTELLo 
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fits of American citizenship. The 
over-running of all the countries of 


Europe and Asia by the ruthless 


forces of godless dictatorships 
should convince every American 
today that the only way in which 
we can survive this dreadful pe- 
riod and ultimately achieve the vic- 
tory over our enemies is in the uni- 
fied and united cooperative efforts 
of all the people. 

The people of Great Britain 
learned early in the struggle that 
their chance of survival depended 
on the complete unification of ef- 
fort on the part of every person in 
the kingdom. It was no longer 
merely a question of rights and 
privileges, but rather of duties and 
obligations. Only because they rec- 
ognized the duty of every person to 
share the burden of defense was it 
possible for the British to hold on 
and, later, to fight back. 

There are duties as well as rights. 
—So it must be with us. Too long 
have we prattled about our rights 
and privileges as citizens, our free- 
doms and liberties, the while we 
have totally ignored our duties and 
obligations to preserve and protect 
those benefits if we would long re- 
tain them. 

If we have the right to enjoy 
freedom, then we have the duty to 
protect our freedom. If we have the 
privilege of citizenship, then we 
have the obligation to preserve that 
citizenship. 

Individually and alone, man is 
helpless. For that reason, the fam- 
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ily and the state exist in order 
that, through cooperative efforts, 
we could develop the civilization 
we know today. Nothing will bene- 
fit that civilization more in these 
United States than the establish- 
ment, after the war, of a program 
of universal, nonexempt military 
training for our young men. Such a 
program will provide for our na- 
tional protection, produce a sense 
of responsibility and an acceptance 
of discipline on the part of our 
youth as well as develop a genuine 
improvement in the national 
health. 

A step toward world order.— 
The establishment of universal 
military training will be sure no- 
tice to all the world that we in the 
United States do not intend that 
the peace conference following 
this war shall be but an idle gesture 
toward the development and main- 
tenance of world order. 

On the contrary, we will show 
that we intend to back up and 
maintain the terms of the peace 
settlement and that we shall be at 
all times prepared so to do. 

The mere establishment of peace 
following the cessation of hostili- 
ties will not mean that war will not 
again inhabit the universe. Twice 
within a generation we have been 
engaged in world conflict. Twice 
we have been inadequately pre- 
pared for the struggle. 

Following this war we must and 
will maintain much of the land, 
sea, and air forces which we have 
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developed for the winning of the 
conflict. We can maintain our pro- 


tective forces most economically 
and provide the required reserve 
strength most effectively through 
universal military training. 

By calling for service every 
young man as he reaches the age of 
18, we can maintain a force in 
training of more than a million 
men at all times. This force, when 
coupled with the men who will 
make a career of teaching these 
trainees and of providing the reg- 
ular garrisons which will man our 
defense forces, we can present to 
the world as our “big stick” to pre- 
serve law and order. 

To develop better citizens. — 
Within five years we will produce a 
force of five million men prepared 
to defend the nation at a moment’s 
call, ready to take their places in 
battle within three months rather 
than three years. No program can 
so effectively bring to the citizens 


William Clark Trow 
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tional Psychology, the University of Michi- 
gan. John M. Costello 1s U. S. Congressman 
from California and a member of the House 
Military Affairs Committee and the House 
Committee on Postwar Military Policy. Mr. 
Costello’s statement was originally made on 
the April 27 broadcast of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air at which both sides of 


plete transcript of the discussion see Town 
Meeting Bulletin, Vol. 1X, No. 51, Town 
Hall Inc., New York 18, N. Y. : 


of this country an awareness of 
their duties and obligations. 

The sound discipline of military 
training will produce a most salu. 
tary result in our youth who, too 
often, due to broken homes or in- 
adequate parental supervision, lack 
all sense of discipline. In cach 
young man will be emphasized the 
respect for authority, attention to 
duty, obedience to superiors, and 
faithful execution of orders. 

An added benefit to accrue from 
this program will be the general 
improvement in the health of our 
young people. The enforced phys 
ical conditioning for all, the organ- 
ized athletic activities and constant 
medical attention during the period 
of a year will enhance the physical 
wellbeing of these fortunate young 
men immeasurably. Moreover, we 
will greatly strengthen the bulwark 
of our great republic by promoting 
the democratic spirit among a 
groups and classes of society. 
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WARTIME CHANGES IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


BEenyJAMIN W. Frazier 
In Education for Victory 


; marked advances in teacher 
certification which made the period 
between the two world wars one 
of the brightest in the history of 
the profession of teachihg contin- 
ued without interruption until 
about 1942. In that period, more 
than one-fourth of the states reached 
the long-sought goal of four years 
of college work for new elemen- 
tary school teachers. The require- 
ments for inservice preparation, as 
reflected in the requirements for 
the renewal and exchange of certi- 
ficates, were strengthened to an 
unprecedented degree. 

During the past two years of 
war, there has been a steady lower- 
ing of standards through the issu- 
ance of war emergency permits to 
meet the growing shortage of 
teachers. In regular certification 
requirements, however, the prewar 
gains have not been lost except to 
a minor extent. To those who have 
long struggled to change state cer- 
tification laws and regulations, this 
is a fact of much significance. 

Current changes in certification, 
as reported by the states, may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Continued centralization of 
the issuance of certificates in the 
state board, department, or com- 
missioner of education, as shown 
by the discontinuance in five states 
since 1940 of the local issuance of 
certificates by school officers in 


counties, in cities, or in institutions 
of higher education. 

2. A slight tendency to break 
down more or less arbitrary require- 
ments made of out-of-state teachers. 
No important gains have been 
made, however, toward the inter- 
change of certificates among states. 

3. During the emergency, a 
strong tendency toward making mi- 
nor adjustments in certification 
requirements in an effort to in- 
crease the number of certificated 
teachers, such adjustments being 
reported in 1944 by 15 states. 

4. A marked tendency to liber- 
alize the renewal of certificates is- 
sued some time ago, such liberali- 
zation being reported in 1944 by 20 
states. 

5. A tendency to suspend addi- 
tional training requirements for re- 
newal of certificates, reported by 
10 states. In the case of former 
teachers long out of service, how- 
ever, there is a tendency to require 
refresher and _ supplementary 
courses, especially where the teacher 
shortage is not too severe. 

6. An encouraging stability in 
the minimum scholarship require- 
ments for regular certificates. 
Scheduled increases to 1943 were 
made in the amount of prepara- 
tion required, and plans are being 
made to resume advances after the 
war, but these plans are not yet 
widely announced. 





7. A slight tendency during the 
last two years to increase the amount 
of professional education required 
for high-school certificates; and a 
definite tendency to imcrease re- 
quirements in student teaching for 
such certificates or to express such 
requirements in definite terms. 
Practically all states now issue 
war emergency permits or legalize 
the employment of teachers with 
substandard qualifications by equiv- 
alent methods. The terminology 
applied to permits varies consider- 
ably among states. Sometimes they 
are called “certificates,” but most 
state certification officers wish to 
avoid confusing permits, most of 
which will be discontinued after 
the war, with regularly issued cer- 
tificates. The number of permits 
issued has increased phenominally 
during the war. The numbers is- 
sued (estimated in a few states) 
were: 1940-41, 2305; 1941-42, 4655; 
1942-43, 38,285; and in 1943-44, 
69,423. The average number is- 
sued per state during 1943-44 was 
1446. The range among states was 
from 10 to 4814. The following 
eight states led in the number is- 
sued: Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Alabama, Iowa, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, and Wisconsin. So great are 
the variations through the country in 
requirements for regular certificates 
and for emergency permits that the 
holders of emergency permits in 
some states have more preparation, 
on an average, than the holders of 
regular certificates in certain other 
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states. The qualifications of emer. 
gency teachers are uncertain not 
only in amount of preparation, but 
also in personality, experience, ma- 
turity, and other qualifications. In- 
cluded among emergency teachers 
are teen-age high-school students, re. 
tired teachers with a lifetime of ex- 
perience, married women exteach- 
ers, college graduates and former 
students with no __ professional 
training or experience, tradesmen, 
and a variety of other persons. 

Emergency teachers of World 
War II who earn additional college 
credits and secure regular certif- 
cates will cause no special problem. 
Thousands of other teachers who 
do not meet regular requirements, 
but who expect to retain their posi 
tions after the war by virtue of a 
good record of wartime service wil 
constitute a problem of varying 
importance among states. In gen 
eral this problem appears more dit 
ficult in high-standard states than 
in low-standard states. 

In more than two-thirds of the 
states, emergency permits are valid 
for one year only, or until the end 
of the school session for which is 
sued. In many states such permits 
are not renewable, new permits be 
ing issued instead. In other states 
they arc renewed after the holde 
has completed some inservice prep 
aration. In still other states, schoo 
authorities are unable to enforce it 
service training requirements fo 
renewal. The assumption is held 
most certification officers that th 
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issuance of all such permits will be 
discontinued as soon as qualified 


teachers become available. This 
would seem practicable in states 
where the issuance of emergency 
permits can be discontinued at any 
time by the state board of educa- 
tion or where the provisions of state 
laws which permit the issuance of 
emergency permits expire at the 
end of the war. Considerable 
thought remains to be given, how- 
ever, to adjustments involving 
emergency teachers with excellent 
records who do not meet minor 
technical requirements and to the 
meeting of the various pressures 
which for so long have interfered 
with the advancement of certifica- 
tion requirements. It is greatly to 
be hoped that in the postwar world 
as many barriers as possible to the 
early resumption of prewar ad- 
vances in certification requirements 
will be removed. Early planning 
and widespread announcement of 
postwar certification goals appear 
to be needed, as well as increased 
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efforts to obtain public and profes- 
sional support for the advances 
planned. 

That efforts are being made in 
the inservice improvément of emer- 
gency teaching is indicated in the 
reports by states of the variety of 
means being used. Only four states 
reported that no particular effort 
had been made to meet the needs of 
emergency teachers, one respondent 
stating that there was no desire to 
encourage emergency teachers to re- 
main in the profession. On the 
other hand, a few states, such as 
Washington and Kentucky, re- 
ported that state-wide or extended 
inservice education, workshop, or 
other programs had been set up. 
Special adaptations in normal in- 
service programs and _ activities 
were reported by a number of 
states; such, for example, as the 
offering of refresher rather than 
regular courses; provision of short 
concentrated courses; and the cen- 
tering of attention on the teachers’ 
immediate problems. 


Benjamin W. Frazier is Senior Specialist 

in Teacher Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 

cation. Reported from Education for Victory, 
III (October 3, 1944), 9-13. 
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=~ N 1942 there were 8 percent more inmates of prisons, 
jails, mental institutions, and alms houses than there were 
students in colleges and universities — 1,777,000 inmates 
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compared with 1,096,000 students. 





COUNSELING AND PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 


EstHER McDonatp L toyp-JongEs 


In Teachers College Record 


, seems little doubt that 
counseling is considered a valuable 
tool in implementing the many re- 
adjustments everyone faces in these 
times when society is going through 
what approximates a diastrophic 
movement. Counseling, in fact, is 
in danger of being viewed as some- 
thing of a panacea. Those who are 
interested in seeing that it does not 
become more popular than its actual 
offering justifies, those who wish 
to protect it from charlatanism and 
false pretension, may well consider 
how to protect and strengthen it. 
At best, counseling can do only 
three things: (1) it can provide an 
individualized information service; 
(2) it can so fortify the individual 
with additional selfunderstanding, 
courage, and so forth, that he is bet- 
ter able to take advantage of his 
own abilities and the opportunities 
that his situation affords; and (3) 
through the insight and understand- 
ing the counselor obtains in the 
counseling process, a way may be 
provided to keep the situation bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of individ- 
uals. A counselor, while he is coun- 
seling, may realize that the situa- 
tion needs changing, but he is not 
actually able to do anything about 
changing it until he turns from 
counseling to persuasion, policy 
making, and administration. Coun- 
seling in industry, for example, is 
only one part of a complete person- 
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nel program. Counseling is an im- 
portant service. It is not a cure-all, 
but its proper values may well be 
developed and broadly employed. 

The chief danger to counseling 
is that, because of the popular in- 
terest in it, too many inadequately 
trained people will rush into it. Ey- 
eryone loves to give advice. Nothing 
else quite so fully satisfies one’s 
own ego as to tell another what he 
ought to do or, more constructively, 
to help him out of trouble; there is 
nothing that so cheaply relieves 
one’s own psychological troubles as 
to fight similar troubles in the life 
ot someone else. 

In counseling, as in music, it is 
true there are those who “play by 
ear.” Natural aptitude for counsel 
ing unquestionably is found in 
some people, and there are many 
people who are but poorly qualified 
ever to serve as counselors. Even 
those who possess natural aptitude, 
however, profit greatly, as do gifted 
musicians, from training. The gifted 
need their abilities carefully devel- 
oped, while a proper program of 
training would sift out those whos 
interest in becoming counselors is 
not coupled with other qualifice 
tions as important as interest. 

There is as yet no universal agree 
ment concerning what a training 
program for counseling should be. 
Many curriculums have been st 
up that consist exclusively of tak 
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ing about counseling. Certification 
for counselors has been set up in a 
few states. In New York State, cer- 
tification for counseling is designed 
to insure primarily that the “coun- 
selor” shall know something about 
vocations and adjustment to voca- 
tional activity. 

We have been experimenting for 
ten years in the Guidance Labora- 
tory of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, with the training of 
counselors. There are certain skills 
and areas of information that we 
insist should be acquired before a 
person is qualified for training in 
counseling. He should know the 
principles of mental hygiene, have 
skills in the field of measurement, 
know something about vocational 
guidance, diagnosis, and remedial 
work in school subjects. He should 
have a fundamental knowledge of 
the biological and social sciences. 
He should have studied sequences 
and standards of physical, mental, 
and social development. He should 
know something about the limits of 
normality and the various aspects 
that abnormality assumes. He 
should have studied carefully the 
dynamics of parent-child relation- 
ships and should know something 
about the various systematic theo- 
ries of adjustment and _ psychother- 
apy. We also insist that the person 
should have had some previous ex- 
perience in working with people, 
preferably in a situation that did 
hot regiment human relations too 
rigidly. 


COUNSELING AND PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 





No amount of theoretical infor- 
mation, however, insures that one 
will be a good counselor. It some- 
times happens that very extensive 
knowledge about counseling and 
preoccupation with technique actu- 
ally get in the way of effective 
counseling. We are sure, after our 
ten years of experimentation in the 
Guidance Laboratory, that there is 
no substitute for closely supervised 
experience in counseling. 

In the Laboratory we assign 
those would-be counselors whom 
we accept for training to supervis- 
ors in groups of three. To each of 
these three are assigned gradually, 
one by one, clients who seek serv- 
ice from the Guidance Laboratory. 
In making these assignments, the 
problems that each client presents 
are carefully weighed against the 
level and kind of ability that the 
student-counselor currently _pos-~ 
sesses. 

Each supervisor follows individ- 
ually the work of each of his three 
student-counselors. In addition, each 
supervisor meets with his three stu- 
dents as a group for two hours once 
a week and on one afternoon each 
week all the supervisors and all the 
student-counselors, plus medical ad- 
visor, consulting psychiatrist, social 
worker, neuromuscular specialist, 
and Rorschach specialist meet in an 
integrating case conference. 

In preparation for the integrating 
case conference, one of the student- 
counselors each week prepares a 
rather comprehensive mimeographed 
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summary (carefully disguised as to 
identifying data) of some case on 
which he needs the help of a full 
conference discussion or, it may be, 
a case that has rich teaching value. 

We believe that anyone whose 
professional activity will involve 
much counseling _ responsibility 
should have at least a year of this 
kind of supervised experience. Dur- 
ing this year the student-counselor 
spends a minimum of 15 hours a 
week in the Guidance Laboratory. 
The rest of his time is given to 
classes in theory and to reading and 
research. 

It is not an easy matter to select 
from the many who apply those 
who are most entitled by aptitude 
and future professional need to have 
this advanced training. Partly in an 
effort to establish a_ preliminary 
testing ground, as well as for the 
purpose of establishing an effective 
case-study course, we have recently 
been permitting a group of promis- 
ing first-year graduate students to 
attend case conferences. These “spec- 
tators” also receive a week in ad- 
vance the prepared mimeographed 
summary that js to be discussed. 
The spectators get together in small 
groups during the week to discuss 
“the case.” Each spectator is respon- 
sible for handing in each week, just 
prior to the case conference, his own 
analysis of the case. Subsequent to 
handing in his analysis he discovers 
in the case conference who the 
counselor and the supervisor were, 
and he listens to the detailed dis- 
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cussion of the case by staff and stu- 
dent-counselors. This arrangement, 
we find, provides a much more vi- 
tal case-study course for first-year 
students than we had previously 
been able to develop for them. 

Since the written analyses that 
are turned in by the first-year stu- 
dents are carefully read week by 
week, and periodic conferences are 
held with them regarding the 
strength and weaknesses their anal- 
yses show, we are enabled in the 
course of a year to learn a good deal 
about the counseling aptitude of 
each of the spectators. Incidentally, 
those who become participants in 

—tounseling after a year as specta- 
tors are well oriented to the situa- 
tion they must meet as participants 
—they know the peculiarities of 
each supervisor, how particular we 
are about record keeping, making 
room reservations, and all the other 
complexities necessarily associated 
with such a program of training. 

Such, in brief outline, is one pro 
gram that has been developed for 
the professional training of counse- 
lors. It has been developed cautiously 
and with the cooperation of a good 
many wise people. It constitutes a 
valuable and indispensable part of 
the professional training for a doc- 
torate in the personnel field and in 
psychological services. 

As similar programs are devel 
oped for the training of counselors 
and as satisfactory standards aft 
arrived at generally, we shall be 
fairly on our way to insuring that 
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counseling will be the instrument 
we so desperately need to help with 
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COUNSELING AND PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 


Esther McDonald Lloyd-Jones is head of the 

Guidance Laboratory and the Department 

Personnel Administration at 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 

ported from the Teachers College Record, 
XLVI (October, 1944), 1-8. 


the solution of our many current 


problems. 
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Work is progressing toward the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations 
Office for Educational and Cultural 
Reconstruction according to an an- 
nouncement by the Conference of 
Ministers of Education of Allied 
Governments Secretariat in Lon- 
don. A tentative draft constitution 
has been drawn up. The first of the 
seven sections contains a statement 
of the underlying reasons why in- 
ternational cooperation in educa- 
tional reconstruction should be at- 
tempted. The second defines the 
functions of the projected organi- 
zation in terms which should per- 
mit it to work effectively in the 
fields of educational and cultural re- 
habilitation and reconstruction and 
to develop ultimately into a perma- 
nent body with broader activities. 
Section three declares that mem- 
bership shall be open to all the 
United Nations and Associated Na- 
tions and to such other nations as 
shall be accepted by the Assembly, 
on application thereto, after the 
cessation of hostilities with the 
Axis. Section four, which lists the 


agencies of the proposed organiza- 
tion, provides for an Assembly with 
equal representation and votes for 
all member states, an Executive 
Board to be elected by the Assem- 
bly and an International Secretariat. 
The fifth, or financial section, states 
that administrative expenses shall 
be shared by the member nations 
on a basis to be agreed on by the 
Assembly. It also provides for the 
creation of an Emergency Rehabili- 
tation Fund. Section six contains 
provisions relating to ratification, 
amendment, and interpretation 
which follow closely those in the 
statutes of other international bod- 
ies. Section seven contains provisions 
requiring member nations to supply 
information about educational and 
cultural matters, defining the legal 
status of the organization and its 
staff, providing for cooperation be- 
tween the organization and existing 
international organizations in the 
educational and cultural fields, and 
governing the relationship of the 
organization to any agency for co- 
ordinating international groups. 


/ 
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NEW YORK STATE TRAINS TECHNICIANS 


W. N. FENNINGER 
In School Shop 


= REPORT now on the press, 
made by a committee representing 
labor, management, and education, 
appointed by Dr. J. C. Wright, 
U. S. Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, states that, 
while the demand for technical in- 
stitute trained personnel varies from 
one industry to another, data ob- 
tained indicates that for a wide va- 
riety of industries there is a poten- 
tial demand, on the average, for 
about five times as many persons 
with technical institute training as 
with an engineering education. In 
addition to these demands by in- 
dustry for technicians and junior 
engineers, consideration should be 
given to the desires and abilities of 
youth. On this subject, the Regents 
Plan for Postwar Education in the 
State of New York states, “From 
all sources there is a strong pressure 
to recognize in postwar planning, 
three basic needs: (1) the increas- 
ing demand for education beyond 
the high school on the part of Amer- 
ican youth; (2) the special educa- 
tional needs of employed adults; 
and (3) the educational demands of 
the returning veteran and war 
worker.” 

Recognizing that industry needs 
an increasing number of persons 
with technical training of less than 
college grade and recognizing that 
there is a lack of opportunity in fur- 
ther education for many of the 
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120,000 boys and girls graduated 
annually from the secondary schools 
of the state, the Regents, as a part 
of their plan for postwar education, 
have recommended a marked ex- 
pansion in the facilities and educa- 
tional offerings of the state’s exist- 
ing agricultural and technical insti- 
tutes, and, in addition, the estab- 
lishment in the upstate area of nine 
new imstitutes, seven of them re- 
gional in character, and two special 
institutes. The two special institutes 
are in aeronautics and retail busi- 
ness management. The total facil- 
ities recommended for the upstate 
area will accommodate approxim- 
ately 20,000 students. Of this num- 
ber approximately half are in the 
industrial field, while the others are 
in agriculture, home economics and 
practical arts for girls, retail busi- 
ness management, and maritime 
occupations. In addition, the Re- 
gents recommended 11 institutes in 
New York City to accommodate 
16,000 students. 

The principal objective of these 
institutes is the preparation of young 
men and women for positions of 
technical or semiprofessional char- 
acter for which adequate training 
may be given in two years beyond 
high school. The curriculums of the 
institutes will include work in three 
fields: (1) laboratory and shop 
work needed to develop the skills 
and technics used in the occupation; 
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(2) the basic sciences, mathematics, 
drawing, and art which are needed 
to carry out the activities of the oc- 
cupation; and (3) personal and 
civic arts designed to further the 
general welfare and understanding 
of the students. Instruction in Eng- 
lish, social science, and other lib- 
eral subjects is considered essential 
to personal growth and citizenship. 

Since the major objective of these 
institutes is to prepare for occupa- 
tional competency, the curriculums 
to be offered in these institutes are 
being determined by a survey of 
industry's need for technically 
trained personnel. In addition to 
the intensive study of various fields, 
a broad study is being made of the 
long-range needs of industry in the 
state. Among the fields in which 
instruction is planned are: electric- 
ity, with majors in electrical con- 
struction and maintenance, indus- 
trial electronics, and communica- 
tions; architectural drawing and 
building construction; industrial 
chemistry; mechanical technology, 
with majors in metalworking, ma- 
chine and tool drafting and design, 
foundry practice and heat treat- 
ment, metallurgy and strength of 
materials; automotive technology; 
aeronautics; refrigeration; auto- 
matic heating and air conditioning; 
watchmaking; petroleum technol- 
ogy; and mining. Others will be 
added as the survey of industry in- 
dicates the need for specialized 
training. 


These institutes are not planned as 
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junior colleges in which the instruc- 
tion is a duplication of the first two 
years of regular four-year colleges. 
The courses are terminal and not 
preparatory to further education. 
However, the Regents Plan states, 
“Since it is important not to close 
the door to further education on the 
part of students displaying appro- 
priate academic interests, arrange- 
ments will be made for accrediting 
courses taken in an institute if pre- 
sented later at a college or univer- 
sity, insofar as the work can be 
considered interchangeable.” 

The courses in the institutes will 
be offered tuition free to residents 
of any part of the state. However, 
when a student leaves home for his 
education the cost of room and 
board is the major item of expense. 
Hence, instead of establishing two 
or three very large institutes to ac- 
commodate the students, many are 
planned on a regional basis. By fol- 
lowing out this plan, education will 
be brought to within commuting 
distance of the majority of high- 
school graduates. 

A factor, however, in determin- 
ing the location of the new insti- 
tutes is the proximity to centers of 
industry. Because many boys and 
girls leave school for industry with 
little or no vocational training, . 
there is a growing need for evening 
courses for employed workers: Fur- 
thermore, many war workers still 
need to be retrained for peacetime 
occupations. Because of the speed 
with which technological changes 
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take place, there will be a continued 
demand for evening courses in the 
large industrial centers. Because of 
this need for evening classes, as well 
as because there are annually about 
8000 high-school graduates in the 
area, a new institute is planned tor 
the Capital District. For about two 
years, the state has been operating 
war-training schools in Schenectady 
and Troy. Almost from the open- 
ing of these schools, they were util- 
ized nearly to capacity in the eve- 
nings for technical and trade courses 
supplementary to industrial em- 
ployment. As the preemployment 
day war-training enrolment has 
fallen off, the state has made these 
two schools available for the re- 
training of veterans. The experi- 
ence gained in the operation of 
these two technical institutes will 
be of great value in planning the 
postwar technical institute for the 
Capital District. 

In order that the time required 
to put into effect the Regents Plan 
for expanded technical institute 
education miay be reduced to a min- 
imum, architects are now engaged 
in drawing up plans for the new 


industrial buildings in three of the 
existing agricultural and_ technical 
institutes. As rapidly as require. 
ments can be determined by the 
State Education Department, plans 
will be drawn for other buildings. 

In the words of Deputy Commis. 
sioner L. A. Wilson, whose vision 
was largely responsible for the plan 
for technical institute education, 
“One lesson that we have learned 
again as a result of the war is that 
our youth have proved to be our 
most valuable asset. Facing an ex- 
acting postwar world, we certainly 
cannot afford to waste the potential 
ability of any of our young people. 
Every youth is entitled to the edu. 
cation and training that will pre 
pare him both for his economic as 
well as for his social responsibility 
as a selfsupporting citizen. The in- 
stitute program will make it possi- 
ble for many thousands of our high 
school graduates to receive the edu- 
cation and training that will greatly 
enhance their opportunities for em- 
ployment and enable them to a 
sume larger responsibilities in the 
social and economic life of our 
state.” 


W. N. Fenninger is Supervisor of Industrial 
and Technical Education, State Education 
Department, New York. Reported fram 
School Shop, IV (September, 1944), 7-9. 
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EDUCATIONAL UTOPIAS 
I. L. Kanpe 


In'the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


ue widespread attention that is 
being devoted to the discussion and 
drafting of plans for the use of edu- 
cation as an instrument for world 
reconstruction and_ international 
peace stands out in sharp contrast 
to the relative failure to give any 
consideration to education in the de- 
liberations that followed World War 
I. There is justification today for the 
hope that education will be given a 
hearing by the peacemakers when 
they gather following the cessation 
of present hostilities. 

The major organizations which 
have been active in drafting pro- 
posals for an international agency 
for education are the following: in 
Great Britain, the Joint Commission 
of the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship and the London 
International Assembly; and in the 
United States, the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the National 
Education Association, the Liaison 
Committee for International Educa- 
tion, the Commission for the Estab- 
lishment of an International Office 
of Education of the United States 
Committee on Educational Recon- 
struction, the Universities Commit- 
tee on Post-War International Prob- 
lems, and the American Association 
for an International Office for Edu- 
cation. The proposals of these or- 
ganizations differ in some details, 
but in general they look to the crea- 
tion of an agency which will exer- 


cise supervisory and advisory func- 
tions over education throughout the 
world. 

The functions of the proposed in- 
ternational education office make a 
formidable list. The first concern in 
all the proposals is to secure the 
elimination from educational sys- 
tems of the type of poisonous aggres- 
siveness which in some countries 
has cultivated and kept alive the 
attitude that war is always inevi- 
table. Education should be employed 
to remove nationalistic prejudices, 
race hatred, and a revengeful and 
warlike spirit. To this end an in- 
ternational education office should 
promote education in knowledge, 
develop the spirit of international 
cooperation, conduct studies and in- 
vestigations for the advancement of 
education in general and education 
in world citizenship in particular, 
as the basis of world solidarity. 

More positively, it is proposed 
that the international education of- 
fice should make available materials 
of international validity and free 
from national prejudices, prevent the 
use of education as an instrumen- 
tality for poisoning the mind, elim- 
inate activities that threaten peace, 
and prepare a Great History to serve 
as the basis for school textbooks. In 
general, the office should promote 
principles and practices for educa- 
tion in tolerance, justice, and peace. 
Textbooks, teaching materials, and 
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syllabuses should be subject to ap- 
praisal by the office. 

The cause of educational ad- 
vance and reconstruction should be 


promoted through the _ interna- 
tional education office by interna- 
tional agreements defining mini- 
mum standards to be attained, 
including the elimination of illit- 
eracy. The office should be given 
the function of advising, reporting 
on, and carrying out the minimum 
standards agreed on and should give 
financial assistance to the poorer 
states that need it. One proposal 
would go beyond the minimum 
standards and authorize the office 
to promote and implement the ideal 
of educational opportunity and to 
make available the service of tech- 
nical experts for nations that desire 
help in improving their systems of 
education. 

The general intent of these func- 
tions is embodied in the proposal of 
an international charter of education 
for a free world, which would in- 
clude: universal schooling for health, 
vocational skills, and intellectual de- 
velopment; equal access to educa- 
tional opportunity at all levels; adult 
education; complete academic free- 
dom and responsibility; instruction 
concerning the history, psychology, 
and problems of other peoples and 
of the world organization; and im- 
provement of the preparation and 
background of teachers for giving 
instruction concerning international 
problems. 

The international education office 
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should in general serve as an agency 
to gather and disseminate informa. 
tion on education, to exchange ideas, 
and to carry on research and investi. 
gations on the organization and 
methods of education. It should 
study and publish data on educa. 
tional subjects such as tests and 
measurements, textbooks, schoo] 
building plans, teaching materials, 
recordings, and visual aids. It should 
encourage the adequate financing of 
education and the improvement of 
the status of teachers in matters of 
salaries, tenure, and retirement. In 
order to promote intellectual coop 
eration, the office should encourage 
holiday travel, the organization of 
summer schools, the exchange of 
students and teachers, and secure 
reduced travel rates for youth move- 
ments and for youth camps. To the 
same end, a number of international 
universities and institutes for the 
study of comparative education and 
the training of selected teachers and 
administrators for positions of spe- 
cial responsibilities should be estab 
lished. 

On the actual organization of the 
international education office, little 
more has been suggested than that 
it should consist of representatives 
of governments, education authori 
ties, teachers, parents, and students, 
who should serve as a delegate 
assembly with a directing board ap 
pointed by it. Only one proposal has 
been made for the financial support 
of the office—that member nations 
should make direct appropriations 
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to it. Of the two references to the 
relations of the office to a world 


organization, one rejects entirely the 


idea that it should be an integral 
part of “any political or other or- 
ganization of nations that may be 
established as agencies of the peace 
machinery”; the other recommends 
only a loose relationship between 
the educational and general world 
organization. 

On the back page of a pamphlet 
issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission, containing two ad- 
dresses on Education and the Peo- 
ple’s Peace, appears the following 
quotation from Thomas Mann: 
“What would man be without 
Utopia? He must aim at the un- 
attainable in order to realize the 
attainable and to make one step 
forward.” As a general and univer- 
sal statement, it is difficult to take 
exception to this quotation or 
“what’s a Heaven for?” In connec- 
tion with proposals for a practical 
next step it is not clear, however, 
whether the use of the quotation is 
intended to estop criticism. That the 
thoughts and hopes of men should 
have been turned to plans for a re- 
construction of the world to free it 
from a recurrence of the disasters 
which have overwhelmed ‘it in one 
generation is natural; but that the 
world can. be saved by plans, con- 
stitutions, and the machinery of in- 
ternational organizations is too facile 
a solution. In all the proposals for 
salvation too little attention has been 
devoted to the fate of similar Uto- 
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pian plans which have been pro- 
posed in the past, and to the forces 
that influence the character of a 
national system of education. It is 
also open to question whether edu- 
cational reconstruction for a nation 
or for a world can be planned in 
isolation from other aspects of re- 
construction — social, political, and 
economic. 

If the “attainable” is to be reached 
and the “one step forward” is to be 
made, it is essential to discover why 
plans for an international agency of 
education and for international co- 
operation in education have failed in 
the past. Chief among the causes 
for failure is the intensity of na- 
tionalistic feeling which a century 
and a half of education has en- 
gendered. This obstacle has been 
recognized in all the books that 
have dealt with the development of 
civic loyalties in different parts of 
the world. Little has been done, 
however, to indicate how the ob- 
stacle can be overcome and how 
education can be diverted from the 
nationalistic emphasis to an empha- 
sis on national culture as an essential 
part of world culture. The recon- 
struction of education for interna- 
tional ends must begin in the edu- 
cational system of each nation; it 
cannot be achieved through even 
the best-laid plans of an interna- 
tional agency of education. 

At the risk of being included 
among “the prophets of despair,” as 
Dr. William G. Carr describes those 
who say that the proposals are ideal- 
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istic, I believe that criticisms of the 
detailed functions assigned to the 
proposed office of education can be 
made without rejecting the idea 
that such an office is urgently need- 
ed. There is some danger that the 
next attainable step that might be 
made may be missed by overempha- 
sizing the detailed functions which 
an international education office 
should undertake. American exper- 
ience should have served as a warn- 
ing against assigning to the office 
functions which would be rejected 
by American educators if similar 
functions were proposed for the 
United States Office of Education. 
Assuming, however, that an in- 
ternational education office were 
created and charged with the func- 
tions which have been listed earlier 
—the establishment of minimum 
standards of education, the drafting 
of an international charter of educa- 
tion, and conducting surveys and 
investigations—what sanctions could 
be employed to implement any 
recommendations that would be 
made? So far as minimum stand- 
ards of education are concerned, it 
is too often forgotten that more than 
half the world is still illiterate and 
that there are more reasons for fail- 
ure to liquidate illiteracy than lack 
of goodwill or of financial ability. 
Nor have there been wanting ideal 
charters in the history of education, 
and the United States is still far 
from implementing the ideal char- 
ters formulated at the end of the 
18th century. Little is heard of 
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earlier proposals that the United 
States should undertake to decon- 
taminate and control education o 
send an American Expeditionary 
Force of teachers abroad, but among 
the functions planned is the promo. 
tion of complete academic freedom 
and academic responsibility and ac. 
countability of all teachers every. 
where. This suggestion raises ques 
tions which have not even been 
considered in most countries at any 
level of education except the uni- 
versity, and provides no answer to 
the question to whom teachers are 
to be accountable and: responsible. 
It is further proposed that the 
international education office should 
exercise clear-cut appraisal functions 
of textbooks, syllabuses, and teach- 
ing materials. By what standards is 
this appraisal to be made, and what 
sanctions could be imposed and by 
whom, if the standards are not met? 
Appraisal functions of textbooks, 
syllabuses, and teaching materials 
could too easily be converted into 
mandates and prescriptions. 
There is in any case an exag- 
gerated notion of the influence that 
school textbooks can exercise, and 
with it a mistaken notion that text 
books enjoy the same place in for 
eign schools as they do in the 
American. The German Republic 
produced some excellent textbooks 
in the field of history, but they fur 
nish no guarantee of what went on 
in the classroom. The United States 
has probably produced the best text- 
books in the world from the pede 
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gogical, typographical, and illustra- 
tion points of view in all subjects, 
but their existence and use in his- 
tory, for example, was no guarantee 
that pupils and students got very 
much from them. What measure of 
success would textbooks or teaching 
materials prepared by the interna- 
tional education office achieve, when 
the one Great Book used for nearly 
2000 years has failed? It is not 
querulous criticism to suggest that 
it would be well to examine the 
history and characteristics of our 
own educational system before goals 
which have not yet been reached in 
our own country are proposed for 
an international education office. 
The creation of an international 
education office is eminently desir- 
able and urgently needed, as no one 
knows better than the student of 
comparative education; but the con- 
tributions that it could make to re- 
moving the causes of war and pro- 
moting the cause of peace and 
international understanding are lim- 
ited. The main functions of an 
international education office should 
be to observe, to gather informa- 
tion, and to disseminate it. Much 
still remains to be done in collect- 
ing accurate information about the 
educational systems of the world; 
comparable statistics on education 
are still not available; educational 
terminology is not yet adequately 
defined. On curriculums and courses 
of study and on textbooks what is 
needed is not appraisal but pub- 
licity, although the publicity given, 
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as early as 1934, to the new courses 
of study, textbooks, and teaching 
materials adopted by the Nazis ap- 
parently made no impression on 
those who now so enthusiastically 
demand the decontamination of Axis 
education. 

The dissemination of accurate in- 
formation on the nature and prac- 
tice of education throughout the 
world would stimulate healthy 
emulation among the nations. This 
has been the process of educational 
advancement in England through 
the publication by the Board of 
Education of its reports, suggestions, 
and special inquiries on education 
in foreign countries; it has been the 
process of educational advancement 
in the United States through the 
publications of the United States 
Office (formerly Bureau) of Edu- 
cation. In both countries the more 
backward areas have been stimu- 
lated to catch up with the best that 
has already been achieved, while the 
more advanced areas have been en- 
couraged to make more progress. 
More can be achieved by the cross- 
fertilization of ideas than by the 
exercise of functions which it is 
proposed to assign to the prospec- 
tive international education office. 
How such ideas will be put into 
practice in education should be the 
concern of each nation, guided by 
its own needs and conditions. 

As to the paramount aim which 
has stimulated the plans for an inter- 
national education office—the desire 
to promote peace and international 
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understanding and cooperation—the 
same arguments may be pursued. 
The aim will not be achieved by an 
over-all international organization, 
for it involves a change of spirit 
which must be developed through 
the relations of each human being 
with his immediate neighbors irre- 
spective of race, creed, or color. To 
suggest, as has been done by one 
closely associated with the educa- 
tional system of New York City, 
that an international agency should 
promote the ideals of tolerance, jus- 
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I. L. Kandel is Professor of Education ai 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 
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tice, and peace is to shelve a prob- 
lem which New York City has been 
unable to solve. It may be a para- 
dox, but it is nonetheless true, that 
international education is in fact 
national education, just as interna- 
tional politics are national politics, 
Internationalism must begin at 
home, and an international educa- 
tion office may contribute something 
to it but cannot direct its develop- 
ment, as seems to be assumed in 
the idealistic plans for its organi- 
zation. 
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Remarks on International Education... 


ConcressMAN J. Witu1am Futsricnut: “Cooperative experience in any 
field of endeavor will, I believe, condition the world for the acceptance of 
the ultimate goal of security founded on collective action. Of all the ele 
ments to be considered in bringing about a decent and orderly world, none 
is more important than sound education. . . . It is the desire of the Amer 
ican people that something be done to prevent the recurrence of this sort 
of war. . . . Conditions exist which are more favorable than any of us are 
likely to see again in our lifetime.” 


Dean C. Micprep Tuompson,. Vassar College: “How are we going to get 
rid of this Fascist influence on the children of these European schools? 
We can’t force them . . . but we can have the best schools, the best training 
schools for teachers, and the best democracy of our own.” 
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TRENDS IN HANDWRITING 


BevutaH P. BEALE 


In the Baltimore Bulletin of Education 


& ELIEVE it or not, in the year 
1944 we see in the daily papers want 
ads asking the applicants to reply 
in their own handwriting. A place- 
ment officer says: “One of the re- 
quirements of practically all em- 
ployers calling here to fill clerical 
positions is that applicants have 
‘legible,’ ‘good,’ or ‘neat’ penman- 
ship.” Banks require that signatures 
be written in longhand. Custom re- 
quires the signing of legal papers 
in longhand, and courtesy demands 
it in social correspondence. In school, 
command of written expression is 
essential to learning. To meet such 
diverse handwriting needs as those 
which have been mentioned, spon- 
taneity in written expression is 
sought and the development of 
proper standards by which the pupil 
may evaluate his own performance 
at every level of his handwriting 
achievement. Steady, if somewhat 
slow, progress is being made toward 
both of these objectives. 

The introduction of manuscript 
writing in the primary grades is the 
most recent change that has been 
made in the Baltimore program. 
Manuscript writing as we know it 
today originated in England in 
1908. Its distinctive characteristic is 
its similarity to printing. The letters 
are disconnected and greatly simpli- 
fied, being composed of only circles 
and straight lines. Scientific experi- 
mentation conducted by Dr. Frank 


N. Freeman and others since 1931 
confirms the claims made by the ad- 
vocates of manuscript writing. The 
results of their experiments indicate 


- that pupils in the first two grades 


favor manuscript writing, that it 
hastens the ability to read, that it is 
a form of writing suitable for pri- 
mary pupils, that young children 
write it faster while older children 
write cursive style faster, and that 
when the change to cursive writing 
is made in the second grade greater 
facility is attained in the new method. 

A second important trend in 
handwriting instruction in Balti- 
more is the accent on functional 
writing. By directing the attention 
of the pupil to the elimination of 
his own errors, practice exercises 
have meaning and the relation of 
legible, fluent writing to other ac- 
tivities becomes apparent. A long 
time ago, perfect copy was the only 
criterion used for measuring hand- 
writing. Today good writing is 
writing that is easy to read and easy 
to write. Fluency and legibility are 
of equal importance. 

The three-point program in use 
undertakes, first, to aid the pupil to 
acquire, with the greatest economy 
of time, a style of handwriting 
which is free of mechanical diffi- 
culties; second, to help him to attain 
an acceptable standard of achieve- 
ment; third, to enable him to gain 
a degree of facility sufficient to 
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maintain his skill. Such a program 
requires methods which take into 
account individual differences in 
physical makeup, in rate of learn- 
ing, in amount of practice needed 
to secure permanence of learning, 
and in standards of performance. It 
makes imperative a reorganization 
of material so that basic facts and 
principles stand out. It calls for the 
application of diagnostic study such 
as has been applied for a long time 
to other fundamental subjects. 

An analysis of frequently recur- 
ring errors in writing led to the 
discovery that they fall into seven 
groups. The nature of the error in 
each of these groups formed the 
nucleus from which seven prin- 
ciples were derived. Two of the 
seven are given here as examples: 
(1) end strokes as spacers between 
words improve the legibility of writ- 
ing more than any other single prac- 
tice; (2) the letters which extend 
below the line should show the same 
slant as those above the line—the 
principle of parallel slants brings 
about harmony in handwriting. Ap- 
propriate exercises for correcting 
violations of each of the seven prin- 
ciples were arranged. They helped 
the user to improve his own writing 
by eliminating the most conspicuous 
errors first and by improving simul- 
taneously the general appearance of 
all his writing. They supplied the 
pupil with a means of selfhelp by 
aiding him to locate and correct 
many of his own errors. 


Some experience has been ob- 
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tained on the problem of meeting 
the handwriting needs of high- 
school pupils, and an answer to the 
oft-repeated question: Why does 
handwriting which is apparently 
well taught in the elementary 
schools fail to function at the sec- 
ondary level? Carelessness and the 
fact that pupils are required to write 
more and faster after they leave 
elementary school are usually ac- 
cepted as the principal reasons for 
a decline in the quality of writing. 
The real reason, however, lies in 
the nature of the subject itself. 
Handwriting is a motor skill. In or- 
der to learn it, it is necessary to 
follow a procedure common to the 
acquisition of other motor skills 
such as playing a musical instrv- 
ment, typewriting, and swimming. 
The learner must be ready to learn, 
he must be willing to acquire the 
facts and work at the principles in- 
volved until he attains an acceptable 
standard; and finally he must be 
willing to practice until knowledge 
and skill function automatically. In- 
dividual diagnosis and competent 
guidance by a teacher are essential 
to economy of the learner’s time 
and effort. 

These principles were confirmed 
in an experiment conducted with a 
group of 12A commercial pupils 
who were given an opportunity, in 
a voluntary class session, to improve 
their handwriting to a point where 
they could write both legibly and 
fluently. The pupils who attended 


the class were not only conscious of 















the need of improving their writing, 
but they desired to do something 
about it. After preliminary discus- 
sion they were ready to begin study 
and practice. They wrote a familiar 
paragraph. Directed by the teacher 
they evaluated their own writing in 
specific terms of excellence or de- 
fect, during which the following 
knowledge was imparted: (1) Legi- 
bility is a composite of different 
elements such as size, slant, and 
spacing. (2) All illegibilities can be 
traced to the violation of one or 
more of seven basic handwriting 
principles. (3) Simple exercises can 
correct each major handwriting 
fault. (4) Mastery of the exercises 
facilitates the transfer of the needed 
skill to daily writing tasks. From the 
pupils’ standpoint each lesson con- 
sisted of: (1) Writing a familiar 
paragraph. (2) Measuring the qual- 
ity of the handwriting. (3) Select- 
ing the most conspicuous error. (4) 
Practicing exercises designed to rem- 
edy the error. (5) Rewriting the 
same familiar paragraph trying to 
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eliminate the error while writing 
with reasonable speed. (6) Meas- 
uring the quality of the writing 
again. The plan is Morrison’s meth- 
od of pretest, teach, test the result, 
adapt procedure, test again to the 
point of actual learning. 

The tryout revealed that it was 
possible for commercial pupils in 
the senior high school to improve 
their handwriting in an incredibly 
short time. The students were will- 
ing to continue remedial instruction 
as long as necessary when they saw 
the improvement in their writing 
which came through the mastery of 
a few basic principles. Both transfer 
and retention appeared to be achiev- 
ed when instruction was individual- 
ized and specific, and when legibil- 
ity and ease were developed con- 
currently. Thus, in the opinion of 
the writer, a way has been opened 
through which the high-school 
graduate, handicapped by inferior 
penmanship, can gain employment 
with greater prospects of future suc- 
cess. 


Beulah P. Beale is Supervisor of Handwrit- 

ing in the Baltimore, Maryland, public 

schools. Reported from the Baltimore Bulle- 

tin of Education, XXII (September-October, 
1944), 29-32. 
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& RIGADIER GENERAL HINES, on veterans’ educa- 
tion: “If one million of our servicemen and women should 
avail themselves of this opportunity and a maximum of 
$500 were spent on them, the total expenditure for educa- 
tion would be the cost of the war for only two days!” 





TRENDS IN THE AMOUNT OF MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Raymonp D. BENNETT 


In the School Review 


e™ nation’s experience in 
training young men for service in 
the armed forces has given new 
stimulus to the critical study of 
present programs in secondary edu- 
cation. In the areas of mathematics 
and the natural sciences, questions 
relative to the trends in high-school 
instruction have been especially in- 
sistent. Reliable objective data de- 
rived from official records concern- 
ing the extent to which high-school 
students have taken courses in these 
fields should assist teachers and ad- 
ministrators in appraising the pres- 
ent situation and the need for its 
improvement. 

Studies of the educational back- 
ground of students have been car- 
ried on for several years by the Col- 
lege of Education of Ohio State 
University as a part of the guidance 
program of the college. Data pre- 
sented here in one of the tables pre- 
pared will constitute partial answers 
to questions concerning the amount 
of instruction and recent enrolment 
trends in mathematics and science. 
The data have been taken from an 
analysis of the students’ high school 
records, an analysis made in terms 
of the number of units completed 
in each of the high-school subjects 
of instruction. The study at the 
close of 1943 covers 7208 high- 
school graduates, each of whom, 
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for a longer or shorter period, has 
been enrolled in the College of 
Education. 

The trends in two biological sci- 
ences, not included in the table 
presented, may be briefly summar- 
ized. Botany, which was reported 
by 60 percent of the graduates of 
1910-14, has gradually all but been 
eliminated and in 1943 was reported 
by only 7 percent. General biology, 
on the other hand, taken in high 
school by only 14 percent 30 years 
ago, has gained consistently in en- 
rolments throughout the period 
studied. In 1943, the subject was 
reported by 73 percent of the grad- 
uates; all but a negligible percent- 
age had completed a full year. 

In a report of this kind the fol- 
lowing question naturally arises: 
to what extent have changes in the 
standards for high-school gradua- 
tion set up by the state department 
of education and changes in the 
requirements for college admission 
been responsible for the trends 
noted, especially for the down- 
ward trends in mathematics? There 
appears to be little positive evidence 
of any persistent causal relationship 
between changes in the minimum 
requirements for high-school grad- 
uation or college entrance and the 
moderate but continuous decline in 
the amount of mathematics reported 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF 7,208 STUDENTS WHO COMPLETED SOME MATHEMATICS 
OR PHYSICIAL SCIENCE IN HIGH SCHOOL, 1883-1943 




































































Year of High- — Percentage of Students Completing Courses in 
School Graduation Students Algebra Geometry Physics Chemistry 
a a 92 100.0 98.9 84.8 28.3 
1910-14 143 99.3 97.2 79.7 32.9 
1915-19 282 98.9 96.1 73.8 35.1 
1920_ 252 99.6 96.8 62.7 413 
1921 246 98.0 92.7 62.6 44.3 
Aa 246 98.8 96.4 58.2 48.8 
Sea 244 98.8 96.7 49.6 50.8 
1924 275 98.2 93.1 45.9 53.5 
1925. 282 99.3 95.1 46.9 51.8 
1926 310 99.4 92.3 46.2 455 
1927 317 98.4 93.1 46.4 55.5 
1928 301 99.7 92.4 46.2 50.2 
1929 283 97.5 91.9 43.2 59.1 
1930 266 98.5 91.7 46.7 56.4 
1931 244 99.2 92.2 42.7 56.6 
1932 246 98.4 91.5 41.1 65.4 
1933 247 96.3 91.5 36.8 67.6 
1934 248 96.4 87.9 37.5 62.5 
1935 251 98.8 93.2 35.9 67.7 
1936 249 95.2 86.8 36.1 63.1 
ES eee 298 96.6 88.9 30.2 64.1 
eee 372 95.4 81.5 30.1 56.7 
1939. 279 96.4 90.7 32.6 61.7 
es 295 95.3 84.1 27.5 58.0 
2 ae 292 94.5 82.5 27.0 56.2 
Jae 348 91.1 79.9 24.7 56.9 
1943. 300 94.0 80.0 18.7 53.7 








by high-school graduates. This de- the complete discontinuance of both 
cline continues with no significant the graduation and the entrance 
change of rate through changing requirements after 1937 may pro- 
requirements—through an 18-year vide a partial explanation of the 
period when the college required slightly accelerated rate of decline 
two units, and the following ten- since that date, especially when we 
year period of the one-unit mini- take into account the obvious time 
mum requirement. On the other lag between the election of high- 
hand, our experience with students school algebra and admission to 
would encourage the inference that college. 


Raymond D. Bennett is Associate Professor 
of Education at Ohio State University. Re- 
ported from School Review, LII (September, 
1944), 406-12. 











THE FUTURE OF THE EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 





W. W. Cuarrers answers the questions of C. C. Harvey 


In the Clearing House 


HE point of view from which I 
look at the future of extracurricular 
activities is based on that formu- 
lation of the objectives of education 
which is expressed in the words: 
to develop the growth of the indi- 
vidual in a democratic environment 
(the GIDE formula). The growth 
of the individual implies the growth 
of all aspects of personality. The 
whole individual goes to school. He 
does not merely increase his infor- 
mation by studying books. His emo- 
tions are developed; his social inter- 
ests and feelings are matured; his 
habits, actions, skills, and abilities 
are ripened; his mental and phys- 
ical health, his social competence, 
and his aesthetic appreciation are 
strengthened and deepened. 

The processes of growth are fed 
by the environment. To grow, the 
learner eats the food that flows 
from his surroundings. He feels 
stimuli to which he reacts. His per- 
sonality surges out and absorbs 
what is usable in what it touches. 
The teacher manipulates the envir- 
onment and by manipulation di- 
rects the growth of the learner. 

For our purposes these school ex- 
periences are divided into curricu- 
lar and extracurricular activities. 
Thirty years ago only the curricu- 
lar experiences had education value 
in the opinion of the teachers, Ex- 
tracurricular activities were things 
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to be tolerated because children in- 
sisted on doing them. But they were 
not recognized as having serious 
value. Teachers allowed children to 
play through good humor, on the 
theory that play did no serious 
harm. That play had an educative 
function was a discovery which was 
popularized only 40 years ago. 

The history of extracurricular ac- 
tivities in the last quarter century 
has been hectic. Football, baseball, 
honor societies, fraternities, and so- 
rorities in college and high school 
have accumulated power with the 
years until the side show has been 
said to overshadow the main event. 
At first the schools fought the pu- 
pils and did their best. to control 
what school people called the evils 
of extracurricular life. Then they 
tolerated them, and that is the 
present status of extracurricular ac- 
tivities in both high school and 
college. 

However, in the recent past a 
new trend has been slowly develop- 
ing in those schools which take the 
idea of holoistic growth seriously 
and carry it out to its logical con- 
clusion. If the aim of education is 
to develop a well rounded individ- 
ual and if school life feeds the de- 
velopmental process, then extracur- 
ricular life should be examined to 
see what it can contribute, if any- 
thing, and the values so discovered 
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should be incorporated forthwith 
into the education program. 

Many observers have discovered 
that extracurricular experiences are 
superior to academic experiences in 
developing a number of character- 
istics. Team work and cooperation 
thrive in extracurricular group 
work more vigorously than in the 
classroom. Motivation is on the 
whole greatly heightened by the 
types of activity projects which pu- 
pils can easily select. The satisfac- 
tion of planning and executing 
projects without too much partici- 
pation by adult teachers is easily 
gained in extracurricular experi- 
ence. These and other areas are rec- 
ognized as being peculiarly rich in 
extracurricular experience. In other 
words, the school curriculum is be- 
ing broadened to recognize all the 
needs of the whole child and extra- 
curricular activites are being curric- 
ularized to provide their optimum 
contribution to the total process. 

Mr. Harvey, when your questions 
about extracurricular activities are 
answered from this point of view, 
two criterions are dominant: Does 
the activity contribute to the growth 
of the participant? Does the activity 
contribute to the improvement of 
school and community life? You 
have raised certain questions which 
I now answer within the frame- 
work of the considerations which 
seem to me to be important. 

1. What will be thé chief aims of 
the extracurricular programs of the 
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future? The trend is toward curric- 
ularizing them. They will be se- 
lected on the basis of their educa- 
tional value in satisfying the needs 
and interests of the participant and 
so administered and evaluated that 
they will provide their optimum 
contribution to the growth of the 
participants and to the improve- 
ment of the environmental program 
of the school. 

2. What types of activity do you 
believe will receive the most empha 
sis in our future program for achiev- 
ing these aims? It is impossible to 
answer this question in specific and 
literal terms. Each type of extracur- 
ricular activity will be examined to 
assess its value for growth and 
school service; those will be elimi- 
nated which are harmful and others 
selected which have maximum 
usefulness. Structure and objectives 
of many current activities will be 
modified when the GIDE formula 
is applied to them. 

3. What will be the greatest ob- 
stacles we shall have to overcome 
in achieving these aims? The in- 
ertia of school faculties in general 
and local pride and commercial in- 
terests in the case of interscholastic 
sports. 

4. After the war will interscholas- 
tic contests, competitions, and con- 
ventions be eliminated or greatly 
restricted? It is obvious that these 
activities will be controlled increas- 
ingly to meet the GIDE criterion. 
If their objectives are so modified 
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as to meet educational objectives, 
they will establish such confidence 
that they will be maintained. If 
they continue with their typical cur- 
rent objectives, they are in, very 
likely, for de-emphasis after the 
war. 

5. Should honor societies for 
high-school pupils be eliminated? 
No. They should be controlled by 
the GIDE formula. When honor 
societies are symbols of competency 
they add to the selfconfidence of 
many pupils who have no other 
means of gaining prestige among 
their fellows. When these societies 
undertake worthy social projects for 
the upbuilding of the school, they 
are a force for positive good. 

6. What part should extracurric- 
ular activities play in the war ef- 
fort of the schools? A planning and 
program committee composed of 
representatives of the pupils and 
the faculty should examine the 
scores of war activities which are 
thrust on the schools. It will decide 
on those which the school can best 
undertake and the optimum num- 
ber that can be undertaken under 
the GIDE objective. 

7. What is your idea of student 
participation in school government 
and controls? Under the GIDE for- 
mula, the individual should be 


given complete opportunity for op- 
timum growth. Pupils have ability 
and eagerness, idealism and adoles- 
cent realism. However, pupils are 
immature and make mistakes be- 
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cause they do not have breadth of 
experience. Even though they learn 
by mistakes, they can avoid mis- 
takes obvious to adults if the adults 
bring the results to their attention. 
Adult participation in school gov- 
ernment is necessary but must be 
intelligently directed toward the 
growth of the pupils. Faculty spon- 
sors must use their governmental 
power with the greatest discretion. 
They just have to be smart and al- 
low the pupils all the freedom that 
makes good sense. 

8. Do extracurricular activities 
promote pupil cooperation and de- 
mocracy in school administration? 
No, not as such. The key to cooper- 
ation and democracy in school ad- 
ministration is not the activity. It 
is the attitude of the administrator. 

9. At the present time, are not 
the goals of the extracurricular pro- 
gram. better adapted to education 
for living in a democratic society 
than those of the curriculum? Yes, 
if a superior extracurricular pro 
gram is contrasted with a dumb 
curricular program. No, if an ig- 
norant extracurricular program is 
contrasted with progressive class 
room procedure. I cannot say that 
the curriculums of the nation do 
a better job than extracurricular 
programs. It is like saying that the 
Irish are better citizens than the 
Scotch when a good Scotchman is 
better than a bad Irishman and vice 
versa. Question Number 9 was 
loaded. 
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10. Should high schools give 
more attention to pupil participa- 
tion in community activities? Yes, 
and for two reasons. Pupils can 
help the community by turning 
their abounding energies on objec- 
tives of value and interest to the 
members of the community. Parti- 
cipation in community activities 
helps pupils to grow in scores of 
ways. Participation makes them 
sensitive to community needs, gives 
them practice in performing the 
duties of citizenship, gives scope to 
their planning, and yields a glow of 
satisfaction in services performed 
for others. 

ll. In the past there has been a 
line of demarcation between the 
curricular and the extracurricular. 
Should this line be abolished? How 
can it be done? Yes, it should be 
abolished. How? Just by abolishing 
it. When the faculty sits down in 
the spring to build the school pro- 
gram for the following year it will 
not stop with a consideration of 
programs in English, foreign lan- 
guages, and science. It will include 
basketball, football, honor societies, 
hobby clubs, and service organiza- 
tions. It will pay the same attention 
to the objectives, methods, and 
scheduling of extracurricular proj- 
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ects that it does to the conventional 
curriculum. It will treat the coaches 
and sponsors as intimate members 
of the scholastic family rather than 
as poor relations. The solution to 
the problem is easy if the admin- 
istration has the proper attitude 
and the faculty does not look down 
its scholarly nose. 

12. Should colleges and universi- 
ties give more attention to training 
teachers to become competent spon- 
sors of extracurricular activities? 
Emphatically yes. Extracurricular 
activities lie in the blind spot of 
teacher-training institutions. At 
some appropriate point in the train- 
ing program a substantial place 
should be provided to open the eyes 
of teachers to the enormous value 
of extracurricular experiences and 
to teach them the simple methods 
by which these resources can be 
used by teachers who are not pro- 
fessionals in the extracurriculum. 

In conclusion, I predict the slow 
but substantial exploration of this 
new educational continent in the 
next 50 years. This is inevitable as 
the GIDE concept persistently 
moves to dominate the practices of 
the schools. The tempo of the 
schools is glacial but the movement 
of glaciers is inexorable. 


W. W. Charters is Vocational Education 
Director of the Federal Security Agency. 
C. C. Harvey teaches in the Nyssa, Oregon, 
public schools. Reported from the Clearing 
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THE CHALLENGE OF TELEVISION 


Joun Fiory 


In the Educational Screen 


oo is littke doubt that as 
soon as the war is over, a scramble 
will take place to build television 
stations and to set up regional and 
ultimately national networks. So far 
most applications for television 
transmitting licenses have been 
made ‘by large and wealthy indus- 
trial groups. Television has already 
become big business. The play is 
for high stakes and even the open- 
ing chips are more expensive than 
the little man can afford. What will 
it cost to build a television station 
after the war? Figures quoted so 
far seem to run from $40,000 to 
$250,000 for a modestly conceived 
station layout. A really ambitious 
design would run a million dollars 
or even several times that. This cost 
factor has a definite bearing on the 
form which the art of television 
will take, as well as on the social 
and educational use—or disuse — 
which may be made of the medium. 

From a strictly theoretical view- 
point there is almost no end to the 
educational advantages which tele- 
vision affords. It is able to bring the 
entire world to the home or to the 
classroom in the twinkling of an 
eye. Its faculty for showing history 
as it actually occurs, its advantage 
over present radio of combining 
with sound the more powerful ap- 
peal of sight—these immediately 
suggest programs which will be of 
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great educational value. Truly the 
four walls of the classroom can be 
thrown open. 

But will the educational aspects 
of this new art be subordinated by 
its commercial exploitation? There 
are grave dangers that this may be 
so. Certainly it is not too early for 
educators to give serious considera- 
tion to television for school use, 
since peace will find another kind 
of struggle under way. This will 
be the fight to secure enough chan- 
nels in the ether for television and 
the fierce competition for the lim- 
ited number of channels which can 
be allocated in each city or region. 
Unless educators wake up to the 
situation and organize to do some- 
thing about it, they are in grave 
danger of finding out in the not too 
distant future that commercial in- 
terests have staked out claims to all 
the desirable channels, and that tele- 
vision for educational use has be- 
come an orphan over night. Here is 
a situation which deserves prompt 
and energetic action on the part of 
all those who are interseted in safe- 
guarding for educational use what 
promises to become one of the most 
effective tools for visual instruction 
yet developed. Certainly it is not 
too soon for educators and visual 
aid experts to begin to acquaint 
themselves with the limitations and 
potentialities of television. Just as 
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the sound motion picture has re- 
quired constant experimentation to 
determine its most effective use in 
the classroom, so its new cousin, 
television, will require a period of 
probation while intensive efforts are 
made to explore its probable utili- 
zation. 

It may be of interest to mention 
at this point a few conclusions 
which have been reached by tele- 
vision broadcasters who have so far 
experimented with the presentation 
of material of an educational na- 
ture. It has been found that the 
subject matter best suited for tele- 
vision has an “urgency” appeal. 
That is to say, a sense of immediacy 
—a knowledge by the spectator that 
he is seeing events as they actually 
happen—is television’s greatest pro- 
gram asset. Presidential conventions, 
international meetings, the eruption 
of volcanoes, the opening of a great 
new hydro-electric project, or the 
everyday doings on a typical farm 
could all be brought to the children 
with added significance because 
they are seen at the very moment 
they occur. 

Television’s strong point in edu- 
cational use is likely to be based 
on the single showing of a program. 
Where repetition is required, other 
visual media such as motion pic- 
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tures or the filmstrip, or slides 
would be preferable. It is in the 
field of curriculum enrichment that 
television promises to be especiaily 
helpful. 

The inspirational value of seeing 
historical events as they occur should 
be exploited. Students can have a 
feeling of participating in these 
events by seeing them as they take 
place. This should be particularly 
stimulating to young and eager 
minds. Ultimately, some system will 
be found for relaying programs 
across the oceans, and it would be 
interesting to have a group of pu- 
pils in England interchange ideas 
and experiences with a_ similar 
group of American children, face 
to face, through the magic agency 
of video screens. 

Television is the highest culmi- 
nation yet achieved by man in his 
struggle to perfect the art of com- 
munication. It offers undreamed of 
possibilities for good or evil. It must 
be harnessed to the cause of better 
understanding between neighbors. 
We today have a fearful but inspir- 
ing obligation to future generations 
to make sure that this powerful 
new force is from the outset irre- 
vocably dedicated to the greatest 
good and dignity of all of Man- 
kind. 


John Flory is Documentary Film Producer 
for Grant, Flory & Williams, New York. 


Reported from the 
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lame century has been marked 
by an unprecedented interest in the 
welfare of children, comparable in- 
deed with the great periods in the 
past of inspiration in art and litera- 
ture. Municipal authorities are en- 
deavoring to reach parents by such 
diverse means as school health serv- 
ice, visiting nurses, public lectures, 
health moving pictures, and health 
exhibits. In the laboratory, in the 
clinics, doctors’ offices, and health 
departments, people are working to 
improve public health. The public 
should understand the nature of 
disease and why certain control 
measures are necessary. They should 
obey rules and regulations. They 
should go to or call the doctors to 
their homes when symptoms appear. 
Thus more people will get well, 
stay well, and live longer. The reali- 
zation of our highest ideals in edu- 
cation is to see in our children and 
our children’s children a better race 
of men and women than we are or 
than our fathers were. In a word, 
health protection, guidance, and 
service in the public schools will de- 
termine largely to what extent we 
may look to our children for the 
full reconstruction and the future 
strength of our nation. 

State, city, and school health offi- 
cials, including the best known 
authors on public health matters, 
are in agreement that in most com- 
munities the school should be open 
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SHOULD SCHOOLS BE OPEN DURING EPIDEMICS? 


Cuar.es B. Lewis 
In the Journal of School Health 


during an epidemic of contagious 
disease. It may be necessary, where 
conditions warrant such action, to 
close perhaps one room or a group 
of rooms, or even a school in a dis- 
trict. On occasions, as in 1918 when 
influenza was pandemic, or in 1933 
when infantile paralysis prevailed, 
schools may be closed or their open- 
ing postponed. In general, however, 
reputable authorities believe that 
more effective control of contagious 
disease is assured when the schools 
are open and the children are under 
the daily supervision of teachers, 
nurses, and physicians. 

Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Director of 
Health and Physical Education, 
State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York, sums up the rea- 
sons for keeping the schools open. 
When the school is open the com- 
munity is reassured; assemblage is 
restricted; illness absence is checked 
and investigated daily; there is daily 
supervision of the children present 
in school; congregation is limited, 
with contacts known and available 
for supervision; there is opportunity 
for check-up on contacts; travel is 
restricted in families where there are 
children in school; and _ infected 
areas are isolated. On the other 
hand, when the school is closed, the 
situation is psychologically disturb- 
ing; there is no restriction; the num- 
ber of illness absence cases is un- 
determined; there is no assurance 



























of supervision of most children; chil- 
dren congregate on playgrounds, 
streets, at movies, Sunday school, 
etc.; contacts are unknown and un- 
available; travel and communication 
is unrestricted and increased; and 
infected areas spread disease through 
travel to uninfected areas. 

Some of our best authorities be- 
lieve that the chance of the child 
for life and health depends as much, 
perhaps even more, on protection 
against certain infections and con- 
tagious disease than on the care and 
promotion of personal health. Eff- 
cient application of the best knowl- 
edge of disease prevention is indis- 
pensible to the task of making the 
school what it is constituted to be 
from its very nature—a successful 
center of health control and health 
influence. 

The chief duty in the school’s dis- 
ease-control program is to foster in 
parents, teachers, and other adults 
a social conscience and responsibility 
for the control and prevention of 
disease in schools. Such _ intelli- 
gent understanding and conscious- 
ness should find practical expression 
in the inspection each morning by 
parents to see whether children are 
fit for school and free from sus- 
picious observable signs; the daily 
inspection by the teacher of all pu- 
pils to determine whether they are 
in usual health and free from sus- 
Picious signs; and the exclusion from 
school of those who show any evi- 
dence of communicable disease as 
approved by the administrative 
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authorities of the school. There 
should be in constant attendance 
in every school some person who is 
properly qualified and authorized to 
exclude pupils who show signs of 
health disturbance. Readmission to 
the school should be on the basis 
of impartial interpretation of uni- 
form regulations as adopted by the 
school officials and acceptable to the 
local health authorities. 

When it is discovered that one or 
more children in a class have been 
exposed to a contagious disease, im- 
mediate action should be taken. By 
means of a classroom immunity 
chart, school authorities should de- 
termine how many children in the 
class are nonimmune and are, there- 
fore, likely to contract that particu- 
lar disease. All parents of children 
in the room should be notified 
(usually by mimeographed letter) 
that an exposure has taken place, 
and requested to watch carefully for 
signs of health disorder. Parents, in 
turn, should notify the school at 
once if any child shows signs of ill- 
ness. Physicians or parents should 
notify the Board of Health if the 
disease is contagious and reportable. 
In no case should a child be required 
to attend school against his parents’ 
wishes when his class has been ex- 
posed to a contagious disease or dur- 
ing an epidemic. If a room is not 
closed it should be placed under the 
individual room quarantine plan. 
This particular room is then con- 
ducted as a separate school within 
a school, a plan which permits the 
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exposed class to attend school with- 
out danger to other pupils. 
Cooperation between home and 
school is indispensable to successful 
school health work. Parents and 
school should jointly assume respon- 
sibility for the child rather than to 
shift the entire burden on either. 
The parents should keep at home 
children who have suspicious signs 
of contagious disease and should 
telephone the schools in such cases 
to permit the school to take the 
necessary steps for the protection of 
the other children. Furthermore, 
parents should provide physician’s 
certificates from the home in ex- 
planation of absences for illness or 
any other cause. The school should 
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educate the parents — concerning 
early signs and symptoms of dis. 
ordered health, protective measures 
to be used in the home, and the 
rulings which have been adopted for 
readmission—either by circulars or 
through meetings similar to those 
held under the auspices of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. In the 
schools the pupils can be taught to 
cooperate in disease control by care- 
ful observance of good health prac- 
tices, including: (1) covering the 
mouth whenever they cough; (2) 
reporting to parents or teachers 
when they feel ill; (3) strict obe- 
dience of the health laws of the 
school and community; and (4) the 
development of good health habits. 


Charles B. Lewis, M.D., is Director of 
Health and Physical Education in the pub- 
lic schools of Providence, Rhode Island. Re- 
ported from the Journal of School Health, 
XIV (September, 1944), 161-67. 
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Lacal International Education 


Z HE Oswego, N. Y., Board of Education asked the Army 
to permit some 175 refugee children, stationed at Fort 
Ontario, to attend its public schools. The children arrived 
in the United States in July with a group of 1000 European 
refugees who entered the country with Presidential permis- 
sion and under Army guard. Original plan was to keep the 
Europeans, representing 18 nationalities, “behind wire.” 
Their great concern for the children’s schooling and the 
apparently high intelligence among the children prompted 
the Board of Education’s action. Government officials con- 


sented to the plan.—Detroit Education News. 
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STATE TEACHER-RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


W. L. Sprouse 


In the Educational Research Bulletin 


= supply of well-trained and 
well-qualified teachers in the 
schools of the nation has become 
alarmingly inadequate. This situa- 
tion has arisen chiefly because a 
great many persons have left teach- 
ing to enter the armed services and 
to work in defense plants, and the 
number of young people entering 
teaching-training institutions has 
been greatly reduced. In order that 
former teachers may be encouraged 
to return to the profession and that 
more young persons of ability may 
be interested in preparing for a 
career in teaching, greater financial 
support of education and greater 
security for teachers must be pro- 
vided. One means of greater secur- 
ity is membership in a sound re- 
tirement plan. A teacher-retirement 
system is a _ business-like plan 
whereby the schools are enabled to 
retire teachers who can no longer 
render their best service because of 
advanced age or physical disability. 
The system is designed to provide 
them with an income for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

The history of teacher pension 
and retirement systems in the 
United States may be divided into 
three periods. The earliest period, 
1869-94, was that of mutual aid 
and assurance associations for teach- 
ers. The second period, 1894-1920, 
was one of intense legislative activ- 


ity during which 22 statewide pen- 
sion and retirement systems were 
established. The years of greatest 
activity were from 1913 to 1915. 
Many of the systems established 
during this time were not actuari- 
ally sound. During the third pe- 
riod, 1920 to the present, the tend- 
ency has been toward the reorgan- 
ization and improvement of exist- 
ing systems and the establishment 
of new systems on sounder fiscal 
and actuarial bases. Fourteen state- 
wide retirement systems and a sys- 
tem for the District of Columbia 
were established during this period. 
One of these systems (Idaho) was 
abandoned in 1929. At the present 
time there are 32 retirement plans 
and 3 statewide teacher pension 
plans. 

Several fundamental principles 
which are characteristic of the prac- 
tices of strong and financially sound 
teachers’ retirement systems have 
been evolved during this third pe- 
riod. Some of the most important 
of these are set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

1. The system must be built on 
a sound financial foundation as de- 
termined by the best actuarial expe- 
rience. A retirement system is sound 
financially if it is so organized that 
it can meet the retirement claims 
of all its members at any time. 

2. The system should be state- 
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wide in its application, and mem- 
bership in it should be compul- 
sory for teachers entering the serv- 
ice subsequent to the enactment of 
the retirement law and optional for 
those already in service. 

3. The qualifications for mem- 
bership on the board which ad- 
ministers the  teacher-retirement 
system should be prescribed by law 
in such a way as to ensure that 
both the public and the teachers 
will be represented by capable and 
trustworthy persons. 

4. The system should be sup 
ported by joint contributions on the 
part of the teachers and the public, 
on an approximately equal basis. 

5. A separate account should be 
kept for each teacher, and all pay- 
ments made and interest earned, 
both by the teacher’s salary deduc- 
tions and the state contributions, 
should be properly credited. 

6. Boards should be required to 
invest retirement funds conserva- 
tively but should not be hampered 
by restrictions which are not re- 
quired in the interests of safety. 

7. Rules should be provided by 
which teachers may retire voluntar- 
ily or be compelled to retire when 
old age or disability renders fur- 
ther efficient service impossible. 


The retirement allowance for vol- 
untary retirement should be based 
on standards of age and service, and 
the allowance for compulsory retire- 
ment should be sufficient to enable 
them to live in reasonable comfort. 
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8. The right of the teacher on 
leaving the profession by resigna- 
tion or dismissal prior to retirement 
(or the right of his beneficiary in 
case of death) to withdraw what he 
has paid in, together with accumv- 
lated interest, should be incontest- 
able. 

9. A definite retirement allow. 
ance should be provided for dis 
abled teachers, provided they have 
completed a stipulated period of 
service. 

10. The teacher should be al- 
lcwed to elect the manner in which 
he will receive his guaranteed in- 
come for life on retirement from 
the profession. 

One of the early problems of 
teacher-retirement systems was 
whether membership should be 
compulsory or optional. Since 1920, 
the trend has been toward wider 
adoption of the principle that mem- 
bership should be voluntary for 
present teachers and compulsory for 
new entrants. Three states, Maine, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, make 
membership for new entrants op 
tional until the age of 25. During 
this period, membership privileges 
have been extended by a number 
of statewide teacher-retirement sy* 
tems to private-schoo] teachers, unl 
versity staff members, and noncertt 
fied school employes. Connecticut, 
Montana, New Jeérsey, Vermont, and 
Washington are states that have 
added noncertified employes. This 
is a wholesome practice and should 
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be made general. Some states, such 
as New York and Ohio, have sep- 
arate retirement systems for teach- 
ers and for other school employes. 
If both were combined, they could 
be more economically managed. 

During the last two years, most 
statewide retirement systems have 
made provision for the large num- 
ber of teachers with the armed 
forces of the United States. When 
they return to their teaching duties 
after the war, they will find their 
status in these systems unimpaired. 
Most of the 65 local teacher-retire- 
ment systems have made similar 
provisions. 

According to present practice, 
representatives elected by teachers 
make up half of the membership 
of administrative boards. Lay mem- 
bers are being more carefully se- 
lected so that the legal and finan- 
cial phases of management will be 
in the hands of persons who, by 
training and experience, are quali- 
fied to conduct them in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The state is usually 
represented by the superintendent 
of public instruction, state treas- 
urer, state auditor, attorney general 
or commissioner of insurance. The 
members of the board serve with- 
out remuneration except for ex- 
penses of attending meetings. They 
appoint a secretary and other tech- 
nical and clerical employes neces- 
sary to manage the business of the 
office. 

The funds of the teacher-retire- 
ment systems are generally contrib- 
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uted to by the teachers and by the 
public schools and may be supple- 
mented by funds from miscellan- 
eous sources such as gifts, bequests, 
and legacies. Only three of the 
state systems are noncontributory 
or free-pension systems. Unless 
teachers’ salaries are increased to a 
much higher level, the writer can- 
not agree with certain social-insur- 
ance experts that a wholly contrib- 
utory system of retirement should 
be adopted. It is important that 
the member’s contributions to the 
retirement fund be made regularly 
and concurrently during the mem- 
ber’s period of service. The amounts 
to be paid by the teacher and by 
the state should be specified in the 
act creating the retirement system. 

There has been a_ noticeable 
trend toward utilizing the com- 
bined age-and-service base for de- 
termining voluntary retirement in- 
stead of total years of service re- 
gardless of age. A majority of the 
systems have set 60 as the earliest 
age of retirement. Many have set 
70 as the age of compulsory retire- 
ment. In almost all of the systems 
there have been many changes with 
respect to superannuation retire- 
ment benefits. The amount of an- 
nual benefits has increased. Many 
systems are moving toward $600 as 
the annual minimum. 

In most systems, all deposits with 
interest accumulations are returned 
to members who withdraw through 
resignation or dismissal. At present, ’ 
approximately 85 percent permit re- 





tund of all deposits on withdrawal. 
Variations with respect to disabil- 
ity - retirement policies have shown 
two general trends—length of serv- 
ice prerequisite to disability privil- 
eges and the method of computing 
the amount of the allowance. A 
majority of the systems require from 
five to ten years of service, in most 
cases ten, before disability allow- 
ance can be claimed. Systems com- 
pute disability allowances increas- 
ingly in terms of annuities. In 
1937, the average disability allow- 
ance ranged from $203 to $835 
annually. Recently there has been 
more careful checking of disabled 
members through examination. 
There has been an increasing 
tendecy to grant refunds to bene- 
ficiaries or estates of deceased mm- 
bers. In 1920, such refunds were 
granted by 33 percent of the sys- 
tems as against 77 percent of the sys- 
tems as against 77 percent in 1940. 
Less than 20 percent of the systems 
still provide no death benefits. 


W. L. Sprouse is a member of the faculty of 
the Ohio State University, Department of 
Education. Reported from the Educational 
Research Bulletin of Ohio State University, 
XXIII (September 20, 1944), 143-48. 
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y= school child most likely to get hurt is a seventh grader carrying 0 
some unsupervised activity on the school grounds during the month d 
May, according to the National Safety Council as reported in its 


survey of student accidents. 
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The number of systems granung 
options to a retiring member in te. 
gard to the method in which his in- 
come shall be paid has increased 
greatly. Approximately two-thirds 
of the systems studied offer one or 
more options to applicants for su. 
perannuation retirement, indicating 
a sincere effort on the part of 
teacher-retirement leaders to make 
the various systems more flexible in 
provision for dependents. 


As provisions for social security 
become more fully accepted as a 
part of our economy we can expect 
the establishment of a greater num- 
ber of teacher-retirement systems. 
When they are proposed in the 
states which are without them, the 
situation should be studied exhaus 
tively to ensure that plans author- 
ized are actuarially sound. So long 
as a new system can be authorized 
and become operative on a sound 
actuarial basis, federal assistance 
should not be sought. 
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SOME ISSUES FOR POSTWAR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


J. Cayce Morrison 
In the Elementary School Journal 


ue elementary school is the 
most important link in the educa- 
tional system. No other part of the 
school system touches so large a 
portion of the population or serves 
so many for so long a period. What- 
ever the concepts that are to be part 
of America’s heritage, they should 
be taught in the elementary school. 
Whatever the reforms that are nec- 
essary, they should be started in the 
elementary school. Whatever the 
qualities that are wanted in Amer- 
icans, their development should be- 
gin in the elementary school. 

Those planning postwar elemen- 
tary education are confronted with 
a dilemma. The war has made less 
spectacular inroads on the elemen- 
tary school than it has on the sec- 
ondary school and the college. Less 
drastic adjustments have been re- 
quired. From this very fact stems 
the danger that in the postwar pe- 
tiod we shall merely strike for the 
same old goals, continue to debate 
the same issues, fall unwittingly 
into a defensive frame of mind. 

Paramount over all other issues 
is the need for redefining the phi- 
losophy of the elementary school. 
Not only will that philosophy be 
the basis of all education, it will be 
the conceptual basis of our national 
life. In so stating the issue, elemen- 
tary education takes the offensive, 
announces in effect that elementary 


schools propose to have a voice in 
shaping the future. To formulate 
and to translate into practice such 
a philosophy will not be an easy 
task. It will call for leadership and 
discussion. It will call for a high 
degree of scholarship, philosophical 
insight, and political sagacity. 

The war’s demand for manpower 
has stressed the worth of every indi- 
vidual. It has emphasized the need 
for developing sound physical 
health in all children, for removing 
the causes of delinquency, and for 
revising standards of success and 
failure in the elementary school. We 
need to be more proficient in serv- 
ing the child with defective vision, 
defective hearing, cardiac or pul- 
monary weakness, or other phys- 
ical disabilities. Any child born in 
the United States has a right to be 
well born, and the elementary 
school is the only institution com- 
petent to assist the home in helping 
the child attain his optimum phys- 
ical development before he passes 
into the age of adolescence. Can we 
build a postwar elementary school 
that will eliminate the causes of 
delinquency? Everyone recognizes 
that many factors outside the schools 
contribute to delinquency. But we 
know, too, that in many commu- 
nities the school room is dreary; 
the school work monotonous; the 
teacher, nervous or nagging; the 
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school, isolated from home commu- 
nity. Just as some wives drive their 
husbands to drink, some elemen- 
tary schools drive children to de- 
linquency. Certain factors in the 
biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical development of children are 
still beyond our grasp. But there is 
much that we do know and more 
that the elementary school can do 
in removing the causes of the con- 
ditions of delinquency. The elemen- 
tary school must adjust its stand- 
ards of promotion to the natural 
growth of individuals rather than 
follow outmoded concepts of 
achievement and effort. In postwar 
elementary education we shall re- 
vise our standards of success and 
failure, and we shall improve our 
methods of teaching those children 
with lesser aptitude for abstract 
learning. 

To help every child gain the best 
possible start in life, the elementary 
school must be extended downward 
to include the nursery school and 
must provide parent education. Per- 
sonally, I am not convinced that 
every child needs two or three years 
of schooling before he enters kin- 
dergarten. Neither do I believe that 
the chief function of the nursery 
school is to serve as a laboratory for 
training home-economics students 
in child care, nor am I interested in 
using the nursery school as a day 
nursery except in areas where 
mothers of low-incomes families 
find it necessary to work. But I do 
see the nursery school as a labora- 
42 
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tory for the education of parents, 
It is a means of helping parents 
keep abreast of new knowledge 
concerning the care and upbringing 
of young children. If this concep. 
tion is sound, then there is need for 
new standards and _ specifications 
for the development of nursery 
schools as a part of a state system 
of common schools. 

What shall we teach our children 
concerning war and peace? Are we 
to accept the thesis that life on this 
earth is a series of wars? Or shall 
we revert to teaching a semipac- 
ifism, condemning another genera- 
tion to disillusionment? Shall the 
elementary school indoctrinate 
children in social, economic, and 
international beliefs? To the last 
my answer is that schools may in- 
doctrinate more effectively by do 
ing nothing than by honestly trying 
to help children find answers to 
questions at the child’s level. Doing 
nothing, avoiding issues is in the 
long run the surest road to the Re- 
public’s downfall. I would suggest 
that our inherent fear of indoctri- 
nation is due primarily to teach 
ers’ inadequate knowledge of social 
and economic problems and proc 
esses. Elementary-school teachers in 
the postwar era will need to know 
much more in these areas than 
they will be called on to teach. A 
part of the state’s program will be 
to guide teachers in the teaching of 
controversial issues. 

An area of the curriculum vita 
to sound planning for postwar ele 
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mentary education is science. For 
elementary schools, obviously, an 
extension of high-school science 
downward would be unfortunate. 
Our children, however, live in the 
midst of science. Most of them are 
filled with insatiable curiosity. 
What the school needs to do, in 
part, is to help children to achieve 
better through a process of learning 
in which they are daily engaged. 
Every elementary classroom might 
engrave over the teacher’s desk the 
motto that is framed over the en- 
trance to the children’s room in the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton: “Wonder is the beginning of 
knowledge.” 

Whatever culture, whatever love 
of beauty, whatever appreciation of 
aesthetics we want in American life 
—that we must begin to develop 
in young children. One reason for 
the low estate of the fine arts in ele- 
mentary education is that instruc- 
tion in these areas has never been 
adequately related to the develop- 
ment of American culture. And 
during the past century society has 
been so challenged to recruit and 
train people to teach adequately 
the three R’s that it has given rela- 
tively little attention to developing 
in teachers those qualities needed 
to teach the fine arts in such man- 
ner as will make them contribute 
“to the highest of all the Arts—the 
Art of Living.” 

The elementary school can con- 
tribute much more than it has done 
heretofore in laying the foundations 
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of, and in creating the desire for, 
scholarship. We have made some 
progress in the enrichment of the 
elementary-school program. Here 
and there, first steps have been 
taken to establish ideals of scholar- 
ship in the minds of children and 
knowledge of standards by which 
they can judge their own achieve- 
ment. However, this area of ele- 
mentary education is still virgin ter- 
ritory. Here .is a problem that is 
two-edged: to develop the appreci- 
ation of scholarship in all children 
and to help those gifted with ab- 
stract intelligence to develop broad 
and rich foundations. 

The largest single gain made in 
elementary school between 1918 
and 1940 was in the improvement 
of the methods of instruction. Prog- 
ress was made in shifting learning 
from a passive to an active proc- 
ess. The century-old recitation be- 
gan to give away to “wholehearted 
purposeful activity” on the part of 
children. Teachers and parents be- 
gan to understand the meaning of 
the phrases that “school is life,” 
that experience is the basis of true 
learning, and that learnnig is much 
more effective when the learner is 
satisfying a purpose of his own. 
Now that the pressures of war are 
increasing, it appears that the ele- 
mentary schools are losing ground. 
There is danger that those schools 
which have carried the brunt of the 
experimental reform in methods of 
instruction will be forced back into 
a more traditional mold. Let those 
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who talk glibly of discipline, of 
restoring control of the school to 
teachers ponder the words of that 
great Englishman, Herbert Spencer, 
written more than 80 years ago: 
“Do not regret the exhibition of 
considerable self-will on the part of 
your children. . . . The greater ten- 
dency to assert freedom of action 
on the one side, corresponds to the 
smaller tendency to tyrannize on 
the other. They both indicate an 
approach to the system of discipline 
we contend for, under which chil- 
dren will be more and more led to 
rule themselves by the experience 
of natural consequences; and they 
are both the accompaniments of our 
more advanced social state. The in- 
dependent English boy is the fa- 
ther of the independent English 
man, and you cannot have the last 
without the first. German teachers 
say that they had rather manage a 
dozen German boys than one Eng- 
lish one. Shall we, therefore, wish 
that our boys had the manageable- 
ness of the German ones, and with 
it the submissiveness and _ political 
serfdom of adult Germans? Or 
shall we not rather tolerate in our 
boys those feelings which make 
them free men, and modify our 
methods accordingly?” 
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]. Cayce Morrison is Assistant Commissioner | 
for Research in the State Education Depart- 
ment of New York. Reported from the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XLV (September, 
1944), 15-22. 


The methods of the elementary 
school should be keyed to develop. 
ing the kind of people we want 
Americans to be, should be keyed 
to the aspirations and the needs of 
free men. For the guidance of post- 
war education we might formulate 
the finest philosophy evolved for 
democracy, yet find it futile in the 
hands of teachers who plied the 
methods borrowed originally from 
the Prussian school masters. We 
cannot perpetuate the ideals of Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln through the 
work of those imbued with the 
teachings of Oswald Spengler and 
Nietzsche. It is folly to assume that 
the philosophy of John Dewey can 
operate through methods dictated 
by authority. 

Whatever the blueprint we draw 
for postwar elementary education 
let us take high ground. Let us re- 
member that the child is father of 
thes man. Let us work hand in 
hand with the parent in guiding the 
child’s growth from babyhood to 
adolescence. Let us realize that we 
are shaping his course through sec 
ondary school and college. Let us 
build to fulfil the dreams of the 
Founding Fathers and to restore 
hope and faith among men every- 
where who aspire to be free. 
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FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC 


Amy J. DeEMay 
In the Instructor 


iv teaching arithmetic in the 
first two grades, three points should 
be considered: what to teach, how 
to teach it, and when to teach it. 
All three aspects are so bound up 
together that it is impossible to 
consider them separately. 

Number, the expression of quan- 
tity, confronts the child everywhere 
—at home, at school, on the street, 
on the playground. In school if he 
can become rather casually con- 
scious of number, if he can be led 
to recognize number in relation to 
the things he does, he will accept it 
as part of his life and not merely 
as a part of school. Something will 
thus be accomplished in the way of 
providing a favorable attitude to- 
ward later arithmetic teaching. That 
so many children say, “I hate arith- 
metic” may be laid in part to faulty 
teaching in the first two grades. 

In these days it should be un- 
necessary to say that number in- 
struction in the primary grades 
ought to be based on the child’s 
contacts with his environment; yet 
many teachers do not grasp all the 
possibilities in which number situa- 
tions can be utilized. The teacher 
should choose certain number situa- 
tions in reading, health, social stud- 
ies, handling supplies, or other ac- 
tivities, and should ask the pupils 
questions involving quantity in re- 
lation to what is being done. For 
example, instead of asking a child 


to pass pencils to children in each 
row of seats, she says, “How many 
children are in the first row?” Then 
she asks, “How many sheets of 
paper are needed for the number 
of pupils in the first row?” This is 
incidental work so far as the pupil 
is concerned, but all questions must 
be definitely planned by the teacher 
if they are to be effective; and, 
when making plans, she needs to 
indicate the possible number of sit- 
uations, appropriate to the child’s 
state of advancement, that can be 
taken advantage of. 

In the second grade, this type of 
application will have become auto- 
matic with the pupils, and the teach- 
er may vary it by having two pupils 
for each row, and asking them to 
find out what supplies are needed 
for half the children in their row. 
Eventually more difficult problems 
can be presented. 

Instruction in number in these 
two grades should not all be inci- 
dental. There should be a period 
definitely set aside when the pupils 
expect to do number work. At first, 
whatever exercises are planned for 
this period should be of the exper- 
ience-and-objective type, with many 
manipulative activities. Later, if a 
textbook is used, all concepts of that 
portion of the book to be assigned 
should first be developed with ac- 
tual objects, and the text should 
contain meaningful exercises. 
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Supply various objects for activi- 
ties—toy money, a foot rule, a yard- 
stick, pint and quart measures, and 
a small grocery scale. Pupils may 
help in the construction of weight- 
and-height charts for their class. 
They may make calendars after hav- 
ing their attention called to the 
calendar on the wall where they 
learn to find the day of the week 
and the date each day of school. 
The date of each child’s birthday 
should receive attention. When 
more than one child has a birthday 
on the same day, this should be 
noted, laying the foundation for the 
later use of equals. Comparisons of 
age and height should be made. 
However, if some child says that 
he thinks Jane is an inch taller than 
Ellen, he should be commended for 
trying to measure the difference, 
even though his observation hap- 
pens to be inaccurate. Children may 
measure their desk tops, chairs, 
sheets of paper, and other objects in 
the school room. They should be 
given every opportunity for such ac- 
tivity, and if they do not think of it, 
the teacher should suggest it. All of 
these types of exercise are for the 
purpose of gaining experience; they 
are in no sense drill, and should not 
be considered as such. Whatever 
the child announces as the result 
of his measurement, right or wrong, 
he should not be told he is wrong, 
but he should be given opportunity 
to do the same thing over at inter- 
vals until he learns to do it more 
correctly—just measuring because 
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he enjoys it. Later his knowledge 
can be utilized in some simple con- 
struction work, such as drawing 
squares for a calendar. 


Pint and quart measures in the 
sand box should be filled, the teach. 
er suggesting that the children find 
out how many times the quart meas. 
ure can be filled from the pint, 
The pint and quart measures should 
be referred to by these names. This 
is not imposing drill work; it is 
providing experiences. 

The question now arises, what 
about the more formal concepts of 
number, the figures and the combi- 
nations that are the foundation of 
future arithmetic work? What in 
these should be taught in the first 
two grades? Rote and ational 
counting, of course, and certain ad- 
dition and subtraction facts. Prior 
to entering school, most children 
can count to 5, 10, or 20, and 
some even farther; but usually they 
merely name the numbers in con- 
secutive order without realizing 
what they stand for. Before adding 
or subtracting is attempted, the 
teacher needs to be sure that the 
child understands that 5 in the 
series indicates 5 objects and that 
6, which comes after it, signifies 
6 objects; also that 5 objects are | 
object less than 6 objects—this con- 
dition applying to all the numbers 
in the series from 1 on. Until the 
pupil has such a concept, learning 
to add or to subtract—except as 4 
matter of memorizing—is impos 
sible and has no meaning. In the 
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first grade, this development should 
be carried on from 1 to 20, and in 
the second grade the series may be 
developed by tens to 100. The series 
from 1 to 20 can be taught in the 
first grade by having the pupils 
assemble groups of objects, such as 
crayons or pencils, placing 1 in the 
first group, 2 in the second, and so 
on, so that the pupil sees that each 
number next higher refers to a 
group one larger than the preced- 
ing group. In the second grade, 
groups of 10 objects are placed, 
first with 1, then with 2, and so on, 
joined to them; then a larger single 
object can be selected to stand for 
the 10, 2 such for the 20, and so 
on, to develop the idea of tens 
joined to ones. Next the word name 
as associated with the object is 
written and printed. Then, at a con- 
venient stage, the teacher may be- 
gin presenting the symbols, 1, 2, 3, 
4, and so on, and show the children 
how to write them. After all the 
numbers have been learned, there 
should be much practice in writing 
the numbers in consecutive order. 
In the beginning, writing the num- 
bers should be carefully supervised 
because, lett to themselves, children 
frequently begin at the lower part 
of the figure. This habit is hard to 
break. 

Second-graders can make toy pen- 
nies and dimes for use in the teens 
and later in the decades, matching 
the pennies with a 10-cent piece. 
Let the pupils assemble 10 pennies 
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in a group and add to it another 
penny to make 11, and then sub- 
stitute the dime piece for the 10 
pennies, and in this way build up 
the teens. Splints in bundles of 10 
may be similarly used. By this time 
second-graders will realize that in 
14, the 1 stands for 10, to which 
4 ones are added. 

The next aspect to be considered 
is the adding and subtracting of 
numbers; this process may begin 
as soon as the series reaches 3. 
Counting is an adding concept. 
When the child learns that 2 and 
1 are 3, he can learn to show, by 
assembling objects, that 1 and 1 
are 2, and 1 and 2 are 3, 2 and 1 
are 3; also that 1 from 2 is 1, 1 
from 3 is 2, 2 from 3 is 1. 

Counting may be developed at 
first by using each number with 
an object, as 1 pencil and 1 pencil 
are 2 pencils, and later the object 
name may be dropped. Before the 
statement is made, the actual ob- 
jects should be handled and counted 
to verify the results. The teacher 
may assist the pupils in making 
little problems. 

When the pupils get the meaning, 
and then the written form with 
words, the teacher can compose an 
easy way to write the numbers. On 


the blackboard she shows how 


much easier and shorter it is to 
write 1 girl and 4 girls are 5 girls, 
than to write all the words. Later 
she shows signs for adding, taking 
away, and equals. 
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The doubles should be mentioned 
as they occur. Pupils may learn to 
count objects by twos to 20, and by 
threes to 9; by the end of the sec- 
ond grade, they should be able to 
count by twos, fives, and tens to 100 
and by threes to 30. Canceled post- 
age stamps can be used for twos 
and threes, and cardboard nickels 
and dimes for fives and tens. 
Thus multiplication, division, and 
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ratio are meaningfully introduced, 

In both the first and second 
grades the emphasis should be on 
meaning, and on use in little prob- 
lems within the childrens’ experi- 
ence, rather than on learning the 
abstract facts. If the child knows 
the meaning he will be able to find 
out for himself and will know 
that he can use counters if he needs 
them. 


Amy ]. DeMay was formerly Training Class 

Instructor, High School, Norwich, New 

York. Reported from the Instructor, LIll 
(October, 1944), 28-29, 63. 


bs 4 
Education for War 


C ompLerion of the fourth 
grade was, until the summer of 
1943, the minimum educational 
requirement is recruiting men for 
the armed forces. 

Assuming that the typical man 
called by the Army would have 
‘been in elementary school around 
1920, it is significant to consider 
Army recruiting standards in light 
of salaries paid to public-school 
teachers during that year. 

Among the 12 states which paid 
the highest salaries to teachers in 
1920, a median of 24 men per thou- 
sand could not have met the mili- 
tary standard of four years’ school- 
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ing 20 years later. In the 12 states 
which paid the /owest salaries, the 
median number that would have 
been rejected was almost five times 
larger or 111 men per thousand. 

Naturally many other factors such 
as mobility of population and rr 
cial and economic handicaps oper- 
ated to affect the educational level 
of men 18 to 44 years of age, but 
the quality of schooling indicated 
by ‘higher teachers’ salaries was cet- 
tainly an important factor in the 
better record made by the higher 
paying states. — National Commis 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Laura B. JoHnson 
In the French Review 


| LTHOUGH the differences 
between the situation in the A. S. 
T. P. and the average foreign lan- 
guage class are too obvious to need 
enumeration or analysis among 
language teachers, the implications 
of the techniques of the intensive 
language program are worthy of 
our most careful consideration. The 
current and well-nigh universal dis- 
satisfaction with teaching proce- 
dures and learning outcomes in the 
foreign language field, whether 
justified or not, would seem to 
point the way to a need for a re- 
evaluation of our objectives, meth- 
ods, and results. And the public in- 
terest in foreign language study 
that has been aroused by the public- 
ity given to the A.S.T.P. would 
seem to indicate a favorable attitude 
toward learning languages, which 
foreign language teachers should 
be the first to exploit. 

The author has long. felt that 
the methods of teaching foreign 
languages pretty generally used 
have too often resulted in the stu- 
dents learning the rules of gram- 
mar, but not the language, develop- 
ing the ability to translate but not 
to read with ease and satisfaction, 
and learning neither to speak nor 
to understand the language. While 
no reasonable person would argue 
that a language could be taught to 
an intelligent adolescent or adult 


without the use of grammar, the 
A.S.T.P. has revealed how gram- 
mar can be used to explain and 
clarify the correct usage without 
letting it dominate the program. 
It has been relegated to its proper 
place, labeled “analysis” to which 
two hours a week out of seventeen 
are devoted, and is being used, in 
small doses, to answer questions 
raised by students, to explain con- 
structions already memorized, to 
correct frequent errors, and to draw 
valuable generalizations. If gram- 
matical rules are explained in re- 
sponse to pupils’ questions or re- 
quests for help in expressing them- 
selves, they have significance for 
them and are welcomed and, per- 
haps remembered, instead of being 
avoided and forgotten. 

The aspect of the program which 
most impressed the author when 
she visited a German class after a 
few weeks of study, was the joyous 
abandon with which the students 
expressed themselves in the lan- 
guage in contrast with the painful 
linguistic inhibitions of students in 
most foreign language classes. They 
asked the instructor, in fluent Ger- 
man, if he was married, or engaged, 
how old he was and how long he 
had studied in Germany. When di- 
rected to question each other, one 
said, “Bringen Sie mir ein Glas 
Bier,” to which his companion re- 
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plied instantly, “Wie alt sind Sie?” 
I doubt if such spontaneity with 
the satisfaction that goes with it 
can ever be achieved by more con- 
ventional methods. 

It may be that we unwittingly 
defeat our own purpose by setting 
our standards too high; and it may 
be that by emphazing fluency in 
selfexpression, even at the cost of 
the absolute accuracy that we tend 
to imsist upon, we might come 
nearer to the achievement of our 
objectives. This may sound like 
heresy but with all the danger that 
may be in such a point of view, I 
believe that it is one reason for the 
success of the A.S.T.P. and is there- 
fore worthy of our consideration. 
One needs to strike a balance. If 
an oral drill is being carried on to 
teach a specific speech pattern, ab- 
solute accuracy must be insisted 
upon. On the other hand, when 
students are encouraged to express 
themselves in original composition, 
oral or written, they should not be 
inhibited by having every mistake 
corrected and analyzed. 

Although the Army program was 
set up with the single purpose of 
developing speaking ability as 
quickly as possible, the teachers 
have been somewhat surprised to 
learn that during the process of de- 
veloping oral facility, the students 
had simultaneously developed abil- 
ity to read. In other words, they dis- 
covered that reading power is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of speaking ability; 
whereas ability to speak does not 
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naturally evolve from reading 
power. This being the case, it 
would seem that all of us should 
put a far greater emphasis than in 
the past on aural and oral drill, 
even if we still limit ourselves to 
the reading aim. 

The successful use of foreign 
language films and recordings in 
the A.S.T.P. has led some class. 
room teachers to experiment with 
these aural and visual aids. The 
learning of a language is the devel- 
opment of a skill, through repeated 
experience and endless practice. In 
developing linguistic skill, the ear 
is of paramount importance and 
the learner must practice .istening 
as well as speaking. Hence, the 
need for establishing a language 
laboratory where the students, in 
their outside preparation, may listen 
repeatedly to recordings as well as 
make their own from time to time. 
Another aspect of the A.S.TP. 
which has not received as much 
publicity as the learning of the lan- 
guage itself is the inclusion of area 
studies as an intrinsic aspect of 
language learning. Although, up- 
like the teachers of the AS.TP,, 
we are not preparing our students 
for immediate occupation of other 
lands, we are trying to give them 
a better understanding of the is 
sues of the war and the problems 
of peace. “It is only through love 
that one may understand a nation,” 
says Count Carlo Sforza. “What 
makes the student of foreign peo 
ple is not the number of distant cit 

























ies he has lived in, but the capacity 
for identifying himself with the 
soul of a country.” 

In summarizing, it seems to the 
author that much may be done in 
our language classes to enliven, re- 
vitalize, and improve our work by 
adopting many innovations of the 
AS.T.P. without interfering with 
the present curriculum or radically 
changing the scheduling of classes. 
Much may be learned from the 
AS.T.P. in: (a) immediate intro- 
duction of aural and oral work; 
(b) practical use of language as a 
means of communication from the 
very beginning; (c) relegation of 
grammar to its proper place as a 
guide to correct usage, and not a 
substitute for it; (d) omission of 
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translation; (e) elimination of per- 
fection as an achievable standard; 
(f) use of aural and visual aids; 
(g) background study as an inte- 
gral part of the course. Adoption of 
any or all of these changes, or shifts 
in emphasis, would do much to 
meet the current criticism of for- 
eign languages as they are now be- 
ing taught. And the author is con- 
vinced that such changes, if wisely 
directed, would not result in a 
lower standard of achievement of 
any objective. On the contrary, she 
feels sure that the reawakened en- 
thusiasm and interest in foreign 
languages would result in higher 
standards of pronouncing, speaking, 
understanding, and reading the lan- 
guage. 


Laura B. Johnson is a member of the faculty 

at the University of Wisconsin. Reported 

from the French Review, XVII (May, 1944), 
361-66. 


EX 
Play Ball! — Safely 


A RECENT survey of the National Safety Council discloses 
that student accidents are on the decrease although still at 
the rate of 10.3 accidental injuries per 100,00 student days. 
In general, school building accidents were the least frequent 
with classrooms and auditoriums, gymnasiums, and stairs 
and stairways the chief danger spots in buildings. On school 
grounds unorganized activities were the worst danger spots 
for the lower grades and football and baseball for the upper 
grades. Accidents are more frequent among seventh graders 


than any other grade group. 


ash NTELLIGENT and effective 
living in our postwar society is go- 
ing to require a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of and appreciation for 
the products, processes, problems, 
materials, and personnel of industry 
on the part of the majority of the 
people. To give this understanding 
and appreciation is the task of the 
industrial arts in the school pro- 
gram. Increased emphasis on the 
avocational, consumer, social, and 
cultural functions of the industrial 
arts must therefore be taken as a 
matter of course if we meet fully the 
responsibilities which will be im- 
posed on us. Two other functions 
—the orientation function and the 
technical function—need, it seems 
to me, some particular attention. 
The orientation function aims to 
help pupils achieve a sense of self- 
direction in our industrial society 
by permitting them to explore many 
types of tools, materials, processes, 
products, and occupations which are 
integral parts of industrial produc- 
tion. Increased emphasis on guid- 
ance and student counselling will be 
necessary, calling attention to new 
occupational requirements and skills. 
More than ever before thorough un- 
derstanding of and effectiveness in 
industry are going to be predicated 
on scientific knowledge and accu- 
rate measurement. This is going to 
require increased cooperation among 
teachers of the industrial arts and 
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WHAT DIRECTION SHOULD INDUSTRIAL ARTS TAKE? 


A. M. CHavous 
In Ohio Schools 


teachers of the other school subjects, 
especially teachers of mathematics 
and the physical sciences. New tech- 
niques and much information con- 
cerning job analysis and job place. 
ment are coming out of the war, 
Much of this can be used effectively 
to aid in the development of more 
efficient counselling and guidance 
programs. 

Perhaps the most important em- 
phasis which is going to be evident 
after the war will be the change in 
attitude on the part of industrial 
arts teachers toward the develop 
ment of skill. This is going to be 
the direct result of the necessity we 
have met in training for war indus 
try. Late years have seen too great 
a tendency on the part of industrial 
arts teachers and leaders to mini- 
mize the importance of the develop 
ment of skill on the part of our 
students. This, it seems to me, has 
been a great mistake. To eliminate 
or minimize the development of 
skill as one of the important objec- 
tives of the industrial arts program 
ignores the very power plant of all 
human effort at selfexpression, 
especially when the urge for ex 
pression finds its outlet through 
materials of one sort or another. The 
personal knowledge of the posses 
sion of skill in some manipulative 
activity, even for those who are not 
planning to go into any of the 
skilled occupations of industry, cat 
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WHAT DIRECTION 


fies with it a sense of selfrespect and 
sifconfidence which cannot help 
but influence many aspects of the 
individual’s life. For those who are 
headed into industry, there seems 
little question concerning the im- 
portance of skill as a part of their 
industrial arts program. It is the 
task of the schools, through their 
programs of industrial education, to 
sek out such people—of either sex 
—who, by inclination and interest, 
desire, or through circumstance must 
find their life work through some 
channel of industry. Once having 
found them, they must be given 
such broad and basic training as 
will best fit them for successful work 
and continuous advancement in 
their particular occupation. 

Both industrial arts and indus- 
trial vocational education have a re- 
sponsibility in this work. Because 
of this, many of the differences 
heretofore existing between indus- 
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trial arts and industrial-vocational 
education will disappear. There is 
going to be increased emphasis on 
a closer cooperation between the 
two aspects of education and on 
more closely integrated programs 
than have existed in the past. The 
industrial arts, as a result, will as- 
sume an increasing importance in the 
basic educational training of those 
who are headed into the trade and 
technical occupations of industry. 
It is going to require the highest 
types of instruction and instructors 
to develop and to carry through ef- 
fectively such programs of industrial 
arts as seem in the making. Teacher- 
training institutions are going to 
place an increasing emphasis on the 
character, interests, and abilities of 
those whom they accept for training 
in this area. No field of education 
offers finer possibilities or a greater 
challenge to the intelligent, indus- 
trious, service-minded individual. 


A. M. Chavous is Director of the School of 

Vocations, Wilberforce University, Wailber- 

force, Ohio. Reported from Ohio Schools, 
XXII (September, 1944), 246-47. 
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= differences exist in educational level among 
the states. For instance, 52.5 percent of Louisiana’s popula- 
tion 25 years of age and over have had only sixth-grade edu- 
cation or less while in Iowa this proportion is 11.4 percent. 
In general, the highest educational levels are found among 


the western states and the lowest in the southern states. 
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Harowp Frevps 


In the Adult Education Bulletin 


Our of the mess and tangle of 
war has come a greater demand for 
a broad program of adult education. 
The war has brought new emphases 
and new trends that, properly in- 
terpreted, constitute new objectives, 
and no appraisal or design for adult 
education can be considered worthy 
of study that fails to recognize these 
elemental facts. 

It seems strange that despite the 
desire of so many millions of men 
and women to participate in forms 
of adult education, we should still 
be battling for its recognition in our 
budgets, our schools, and our com- 
munities. Only in private agencies 
have significant strides been made. 
That there is a need for it is evi- 
denced by the fact that even in the 
city of New York, where educa- 
tional opportunities abound, there 
are still 360,000 adults who have 
never gone to school in their lives; 
if that is so in New York, visualize 
the extent of that picture in other 
parts of the country where such 
facilities do not exist. 

That there is an interest in adult 
education is evident from every ob- 
servation made of adults partici- 
pating in educational pursuits. Here, 
in the city of New York, between 
100,000 and 125,000 adults attend 
our evening schools, the extension 
courses at our colleges, the after- 
noon and evening recreational cen- 
ters, and the daily classes and adult 
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projects in our settlement houses, 
If we leave this city and observe the 
broader scene evidencing national 
interest by adults in the subject, we 
note the thousands who visit the 
libraries, the millions who listen to 
news broadcasts, classical music con- 
certs, and the discussion programs, 
some of them unashamedly high- 
brow in character. This is evidence 
that adults want to learn. Despite 
the fact that figures available on 
listener interest are not absolute 
(many overlap; they vary according 
to section; they include adolescents), 
there is statistical proof that the time 
is ripe for a broad program in adult 
education, and that there is a def- 
nite demand for it. For no matter 
how we seek to reduce these statis- 
tics to the marginal number in- 
volved, they prove indubitably that 
a significant cross section of our 
adult population seeks to put its 
leisure time to more intelligent use 
and to find a means for extending 
its own knowledge and culture. 

It is in answer to this challenge 
that boards of education and private 
agencies have been groping for a 
workable, practical prospectus for 
education, and good work has al- 
ready been done in this direction by 
many communities. Much of what 
has been begun or is in the blue- 
print stage is a direct concomitant 
of the war and is concerned with 
the urgent needs of men and wo 
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men being discharged and to be 
discharged from the armed forces. 
But the war alone is not responsible 
for all the educational programs for 
which we must prepare. We must 
establish institutes for education of 
workers to the end that there shall 
be a more intelligent understanding 
of the fundamental principles under- 
lying current, conflicting problems 
affecting industry, capital, and labor. 
We must plan to teach how to ob- 
tain satisfying use of leisure time. 
This may cover areas in such fields 
as reading, art, music, sports, hob- 
bies, or games. In all instances, the 
emphasis must be on their enjoy- 
ment instead of always on their use. 
And for all who are interested, we 
must extend already initiated plans 
to meet the demands of those who 
seek better to understand the eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems 
that will face us in the postwar 
period. 

No overview of adult education 
needs is complete unless it makes 
specific reference to those who seek 
a means for further vocational train- 
ing or retraining. Here, we will 
have to differentiate between those 
who wish to prepare to qualify for 
jobs and those who wish to obtain 
a broad education in the vocational 
field, between job training and a 
comprehensive education in the vo- 
cational field. 

We must make special provision 
—and I submit that this is of para- 
mount issue—for a program so cre- 


. ative and so effective that it will 


satisfy the desires as well as the 
needs of all adults in this country. 
Coupled with that, and basic to 
every comprehensive plan in adult 
education, is the requirement that, 
through it, we aim toward the de- 
velopment of an _ intelligent, in- 
formed, and unbiased citizenry. Only 
through such an approach will we 
be able to offset the propaganda of 
provincialism, prejudice, intolerance, 
and sectionalism that will undoubt- 
edly accompany the ruins of this 
war. Adult education can do much 
to preserve democracy and order; if 
properly planned and directed, it 
can be effective in teaching our citi- 
zens how to distinguish between 
truth and rumor, fact and fallacy, 
sound reasoning and specious argu- 
ment. Every man and woman seeks 
security; in a democracy, where the 
franchise dictates the ultimate pat- 
tern of living, intelligence and un- 
derstanding are essential if such 
security is to be attained. Adult edu- 
cation cannot shirk its peculiar duty 
and responsibility in directing itself 
toward the satisfying solution of this 
problem. 

These then are some of the prob- 
lems that face those who hope for 
a richer and broader design for 
adult education. We shall attain 
these objectives through the estab- 
lishment of formal and informal 
classes; through forums, discussion 
groups, and reading groups; through 
lectures and clubs, by providing 
shop facilities and recreational op- 
portunities; through invitations to 
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art, to music, to academic, home, 
and trade needs, all conducted under 
coordinated direction within and 
without the school system. The pres- 
ent and postwar period demand an 
era abounding with such programs. 

Finally, it is not merely the form 
or the objectives of such a program 
that alone will help meet the needs 
of the adults; the method of ap- 
proach is equally important. Great- 
er stress on practical subjects and 
greater emphasis on recreation for 
leisure time are examples of this. 
Those who will come to unlearn or 
revise their previous learning re- 
quire different approaches. They 
have absorbed knowledge which 
must be revised in economics, litera- 
ture, poetry, art, music, history, and 
science. The newer developments 
will attract interested audiences only 
if presented in a manner different 
from normal classroom procedure. 
We cannot refute the fact that, be- 
cause of technological changes and 
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a new way of life, there will 
added leisure time for the adults ¢ 
tomorrow. With greater stress m 
defense and reconversion in indy 
try, and greater need for the under. 
standing of world problems, ther 
will be an eager and receptive adul 
audience for information about fx. 
tors and forces which will affect oy 
daily lives, as well as the world in 
which we live. All of this is as im 
portant to the maintenance of mo 
rale and good citizenship as it is 
the maintenance of security. It call 
for a broad program in adult edv 
cation in the humanities, the tech 
nical fields, and in avocations if 
we are to have right thinking » 
well as right living. In other words, 
we must recognize the truism: We 
are never too old to learn. As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said, “To know is 
not less than to feel.” And one can 
not go on living unless one con- 
tinues to learn, to be active, to fed 
life itself—all about him. 


Harold Fields is a member of the Board of 

Examiners, Board of Education, New York 

City. Reported from the Adult Education 
Bulletin, VIII (August, 1944), 179-82. 
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o DUCATIONAL work still remains to be done as wit- 
ness the following: Only 4.6 percent of the citizenry 25 
years of age and older have completed four years of college; 
only 24.1 percent are high-school graduates; only 39.1 per- 
cent have finished one year of high school or more; and 
24.9 percent have completed no more than the sixth grade 


or less. 
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HE facts as to the inequalities 
of educational opportunity among 
sates of this Union are too well 
known to need repetition here. It is 
a well known and irrefutable fact 
that the inequalities and lack of 
educational opportunity are not due 
to lack of interest or effort on the 
part of the communities and states 
where educational opportunity is 
least. Only an intolerable bigot 
or aN economic ignoramus would 
now argue that a long-range pro- 
gram of adequate educational op- 
portunity. for all American youth is 
merely a matter of states’ placing 
their fiscal houses in order. 

For years we have endeavored to 
secure a policy of national contri- 
bution to supplement state and lo- 
cal effort to support a standard of 
educational opportunity adequate 
to national security and prosperity. 
Those efforts have not yet secured 
the desired action. 

Unfortunately, in the halls of the 
United States Congress there has 
for years been a selfish and unen- 
lightened minority which both by 
accident and carefully nurtured ma- 
chination has been able to prevent 
the cause of the public schools from 
coming to a fair vote in the nation’s 
legislative assembly. 

When I make the statement that 
there are powerful opponents of 
our federal-aid legislation sitting in 
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the halls of the United States Con- 
gress, it becomes an easy matter to 
cite the evidence. Among these op- 
ponents is the Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Taft. His opening statement in 
the debate on the federal-aid bill 
last October was to this effect: 
“This is a revolutionary proposal, 
probably the most revolutionary 
ever made to the Congress of the 
United States. It does not relate to 
the war effort. Nothing we can do 
in regard to education will in any 
way affect the conduct of the war.” 
What interpretation can you put 
on such a statement as this? Sena- 
tor Millikin of Colorado tossed a 
challenge to teachers not only of 
his own state but of the entire na- 
tion when he said: “I have not had 
a single request from the rank and 
file of the people of Colorado to sup- 
port the bill. Every request I have 
received has come from the teach- 
ing profession.” 

For years the House Committee 
on Education has been deliberately 
filled by a minority known to be 
enemies of public education. The 
situation is no different now, al- 
though we have had some very 
staunch friends in the Committee. 
I wonder if you realize that only 
one time, so far as I have been able 
to find in the written history of the 
United States Congress, has a ma- 
jor educational bill for the benefit 
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of the masses of the people through 
the public schools ever been ap- 
proved by the House Committee 
on Education. 

The present House Committee 
on Education has had the Rams- 
peck Bill for federal aid lingering 
before it since June 2, 1943. Fortu- 
nately, the Congress has provided a 
democratic means by which the 
members of Congress can overcome 
the handicap of being blocked by a 
committee that deliberately under- 
takes to thwart the will of the mi- 
nority. This method is known as 
the motion to discharge the com- 
mittee. You will find congressmen 
who will tell you that they do not 
believe in that method of handling 
legislation in Congress. The an- 
swer is that if it is not the proper 
method, then a majortiy of the Con- 
gress ought to vote to repeal it. So 
long as it is the democratic official 
method of handling legislation, 
there is certainly nothing unbecom- 
ing in aNy congressman’s signing a 
petition to discharge the House 
Committee on Education, which 
has now had the bill before it for 
more than 12 months, and which, 
although having voted to have a 
hearing, has continuously postponed 
action from time to time. Further- 
more, it is the solemn duty of the 
organized teaching profession and 
of all friends of the schools to urge 
congressmen to use this legislative 
procedure on behalf of the Ameri- 
can children. 

The fight is on. It is up to us. 
Do we expect to continue to take 
58 
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a licking lying down or as Amer. 
ican citizens do we assume the re 
sponsibility of fighting back for the 
schools of the people’s children? 

It behooves every one of us tp 
contact his congressman, to ur 
him to sign this Discharge Motion 
No. 12 as soon as the Congress re. 
convenes. It becomes a duty of each 
of us to inform the lay constituency 
of the schools of the situation and 
have them contact their congres: 
men. The time is now! 

We have powerful friends in the 
Congress. One of the great friends 
of the cause of public education is 
Senator Thomas of Utah. And re 
cently we have had some demon 
strations of the power of the influ. 
ence of teachers working in a right- 
eous cause. It was no accident that 
Lister Hill returned to the Senate 
in the Alabama election. An over- 
whelming majority of _ teachers 
went all-out for Mr. Hill. The re 
sult speaks for itself. It was no po 
litical accident that Claude Pepper 
will again sit in the halls of the 
United States Senate to lead the 
fight for the common people of 
Florida and of the nation. The 
school teachers of that state made 
their contribution. In the primary 
election of that state, federal aid 
was an issue; federal aid won. 
Again, it is no political accident 
that the not-so-distinguished Re. 
publican Senator from Oregon, Mr. 
Holman, will not again grace the 
halls of Congress! 

The power of the organized 
teaching profession has but begua 
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to find expression and I predict 
that the people of this nation soon 
will become aware that the school 
children of America have a voice 
of justice and equity as well as a 
voice of power and influence. 

In these United States of ours, 
we believe in the democratic doc- 
tine of equality of opportunity. 
We believe that if by public proc- 
eses and private belief and prac- 
tice we can keep the doors of op- 
portunity open to all Americans, 
rewards in our economic system 
will tend to be distributed some- 
what according to merit. So long as 
we subscribe to that political and 
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economic philosophy, there is no 
choice for us as a democratic na- 
tion except to make large invest- 
ments of our economic resources 
to keep the doors of opportunity 
open to American youth. These 
doors can be successfully kept open 
only by a universal system of free 
public education. For these reasons, 
I believe that an action by the 
United States Congress giving fed- 
eral aid to the states for the support 
of public schools will strengthen the 
faith of the American people in 
the long future of American democ- 
racy. 
What will you do about it? 


Howard A. Dawson is Director of Rural 
Service, NEA. Reported from the Journal 


of the National 


Education Association, 


XXXIII (October, 1944), 155-56. 
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Cument Quotations: 





Harotp D. Smirn, U. S. Director of the Budget: “Commu- 
nities often seem to believe that federal control invariably 
follows federal aid. Many examples can be cited to refute 
this fear, particularly in the field of education. One must 
remember that federal assistance to the states for education 
began before our nation’s Constitution was adopted and has 
continued without interruption for more than 150 years. I 
am convinced that the administration of basic education is 
so firmly established with the state and local units that there 
need be no fear of major dislocations.” 


Dr. Hartow Suaptey, director of Harvard University Ob- 
servatory: “Exhausting as are the after effects of a shooting 
war, they have no worse effects on nations than persisting 
illiteracy and low educational standards.” 
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Personauities: Warren Seyfert, 
assistant professor of education at 
Harvard University and headmaster 
of the Browne and Nichols School, 
has been named director of the 
Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago. . . . Zenos E. Scott has 
resigned as superintendent of the 
Louisville, Ky., schools because of 
ill health. . . . Edward F. Kennelly 
of the school and college division 
of the National Safety Council, 
Chicago, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the department of personnel, 
Newark, N. J., Board of Education. 
...C. C. Pierce has been succeeded 
as superintendent of the Paines- 
ville, Ohio, schools by Lester L. 
Dickey, principal of the Champion, 
Ohio, Junior High School. . . 

R. H. Price, former superintendent 
of the Highland Park, IIl., schools, 
has been named supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, Alabama State 
Department of Education. . . . New 
president of the Winona, Minn., 
State Teachers College is Nels 
Minne, former faculty member. 
Arthur T. French retired as presi- 
dent last summer. . . . Robert F. 
Williams has been appointed state 
supervisor of elementary education 
for Virginia. He was former super- 
intendent of Smvth County, Va., 
schools. Elbert Fulkerson, 
principal of the Carterville, IIl., 
high school, has been appointed to 
the faculty of Southern Iilinois 
Normal University, Carbondale. 
. . . Carl Jenkins, principal of the 
Center High School, Kansas City, 
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Mo., has been named assistant dj. 
rector of supervision, Missouri 
State Department of Education, . . , 
Frances Stribling is the new pres. 
dent of Mitchell College, States. 
ville, N. C. . . . Julius E. Bohn, 
superintendcnt of the Ashland 
Ohio, schools, has been named sy. 
perintendent at Elyria, Ohio. His 
successor at Ashland is S. F. Jame- 
son... . Linus J. Carleton, princi. 
pal of the Central and Emerson 
Schools, Helena, Mont., has been 
named superintendent to succeed 
Ray Bjork. . . . Everett C. Preston, 
supervising principal of the Had. 
donfield, N. J., schools, has been 
appointed director of adult educe 
tion and head of the bureau of 
teacher certification and academic 
credentials for the state of New 
Jersey. . Allen S. Whitney, 
dean emeritus of the University of 
Michigan school of education, died 
recently at 87 years of age. ... 
C. M. Sims, principal of the Piqua, 
Ohio, high school, has been named 
superintendent to succeed George C. 
Dietrich who has retired. . .. 
Ralph L. Jacobs, professor of edu 
cation at the University of Cincin- 
nati, has been named educational 
consultant for the Schenley Dis 
tillers Corp. to establish training 
programs for foremen and super 
visors. . . . John M. Brewer has 
retired from the faculty of the 
graduate school of education, Har 
vard University, after 26 years of 
service. . . . Fred W. Greene, ex 
ecutive secretary of the North 
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Carolina Education Association, 
has resigned tq become executive 
gcretary of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association. . . . Angelo 
Patri, principal of Junior High 
School No. 45, the Bronx, New 
York, has retired after 46 years of 
service in the city schools. He is 
well known for his syndicated news- 
paper column on the upbringing 
of children. . . . U. L. Light has 
retired as superintendent of the 
Barberton, Ohio, schools and has 
been succeeded by Walter S. Crew- 
son, principal of the Washington 
High School, Massillon, Ohio. . . . 
R. H. Latham, superintendent of 
the Asheville, N. C., schools, has 
asked the board of education to 
find a successor as he wishes to re- 
tire because of ill health. . . 

Thomas R. Miller of the Potsdam, 
N. Y., State Teachers College has 
been named director of training at 
Oswego, N. Y., State Teachers Col- 
lege. . . . Tirzah Anderson has 
ben named to the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina as 
assistant professor of education. 
... The Very Reverend Charles H. 
Cloud, S. J., president of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit from 1939 to 
June, 1944, died recently at 65 
years of age... . Paul E. Witmeyer, 
superintendent of the Sharon, 
Penna., schools, has been named 
deputy superintendent of public in- 
Sruction for Pennsylvania. . : 
William H. Cowley has resigned as 
president of Hamilton College, 


Clinton, N.Y... . Wade E. Miller, 
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principal of the Middletown, Ohio, 
high school, has been named su- 
perintendent on the retirement of 
R. W. Solomon. . . . Newly ap- 
pointed Nebraska state supervisor 
of secondary education is Paul M. 
Reid, formerly superintendent of 
the Tekamah, Nebr., schools. .. . 
The Board of Directors of Educa- 
tion for Freedom, Inc., have an- 
nounced the election of Denham 
Sutcliffe of Harvard University 
as full-time president of the organ- 
ization which was formed a year 
ago with national headquarters at 
70 East 45th St., New York City. 
. . . Wilson M. Compton, director 
of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, has been named 
president of the State College of 
Washington, Pullman. . . . Karl O. 
Kuersteiner has been named dean 
of the school of music, Florida 
State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee. . . . G. Kepler Mills of the 
University of Pittsburgh thas been 
appointed chief of the health and 
physical education division of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction. . . . Two new 
staff members of the special educa- 
tion division of the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction 
are Mabel-Louise Arey, supervisor, 
and Esther Belcher, assistant su- 
pervisor. ... Tom B. Blackwell of 
Texas has been appointed a field 
secretary for All'ed Youth which 
has headquarters in the NEA build- 
ing, Washineton, D. C.... 
Paul S. Amidon, former superin- 
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tendent of the St. Paul, Minn., 
schools, has been named consultant 
in charge of educational relations 
for General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


Tue American Council on Educa- 
tion, acting in conjunction with the 
Canada and Newfoundland Educa- 
tion Association, the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, and the Na- 
tional Conference of Canadian 
Universities, announces the estab- 
lishment of a joint Canada-United 
States Committee on Education. 
The committee seeks to provide op- 
portunity for consultation among 
educational leaders and associations 
of the two countries and to aid in 
developing educational programs 
for strengthening the respect and 
understanding which citizens of 
each country now have for the 
other. The committee is nongov- 
ernmental in character; it is a pi- 
oneering agency for cooperation 
among educational groups in two 
friendly countries which are alike 
concerned with adjustments in edu- 
cation needs to meet the urgent in- 
ternational problems of the _post- 
war period. Members of the com- 
mittee from the United States are: 
J. W. Brouillette, Director of Gen- 
eral Extension, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; J. B. Edmonson, Dean, 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan; Arthur A. Hauck, Presi- 
dent, University of Maine; Ernest 
Horn, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Erling M. Hunt, 
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Professor of History, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; How. 
ard E. Wilson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University; Carl 
Wittke, Dean of Liberal Ans 
Oberlin College; and ex officio, 
Herman B. Wells, President, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, and George F, 
Zook, President, American Coun. 
cil on Education. From Canada the 
committee members are: Victor 
Doré, Superintendent of Education, 
Province of Quebec; C. C. Gold 
ring, Superintendent of Schools, To 
ronto; M. E. LaZerte, Dean, Fac. 
ulty of Education, University of 
Alberta; Edouard Montpetit, Dean, 
School of Social Sciences, Univer. 
sity of Montreal; Fletcher Peacock, 
Director of Education, Province of 
New Brunswick; Charles E. Phil- 
lips, Professor, History of Educa 
tion, Ontario College of Education; 
Reginald G. Trotter, Professor of 
History, Queen’s University; and, 
ex officio, V. K. Greer, President 
of the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association; James §. 
Thomson, President of the National 
Conference of Canadian Univers: 
ties; and E,. Floyd Willoughby, 
President of the Canadian Teach 
ers’ Federation. An executive group 
for the committee is made up of 
its co-chairmen, Dean Edmonson 
and Dr. Peacock, and its co-sectt 
taries, Dr. Phillips and Dr. Wilson. 
The first meeting of the committet 
was held in Niagara Falls, On 
tario, on September 18-20, 1%. 
Areas in which the committee & 
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pects to take action include estab- 
lishment of a joint United States- 
United Kingdom Committee on 
Education, a survey of textbooks 
and other instructional materials in 
history, geography, and the other 
social studies with special attention 
to Canada-United States relations, 
and teacher education in the same 
field. A newsletter is planned which 
will be available on request to any 
member of the executive board of 
the committee. 


SurpLus property disposal legisla- 
tion as finally enacted by Congress 
does not hold forth as many bene- 
fits to schools as was originally an- 
ticipated. The disposal program will 
be administered by a surplus prop- 
erty board composed of three mem- 
bers who are appointed by the 
President and approved by the Sen- 
ate. The board will have general 
control over the program. The bill 
provides for no transfers without 
cost to educational and other agen- 
cies, contrary to one of the earlier 
versions of the legislation. How- 
ever, the bill does provide benefits 
for education. After a federal agency 
has declared certain property to be 
surplus, other federal agencies have 
prior claim on it. Next priority be- 
longs “to states and political subdi- 
visions and instrumentalities there- 
of,” including schools. Considerable 
latitude is provided the board in de- 
termining policies but it is directed 
to dispose of surplus property so as 
“to afford public and governmental 
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institutions, non-profit or tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions. . . . 
an opportunity to fulfill, in the 
public interest, their legitimate 
needs.” 


Tue White House Conference on 
Rural Education assembled for its 
opening general session in the East 
Room of the White House Wednes- 
day morning, October 4, after pre- 
liminary meetings held the evening 
before by ten groups of the confer- 
ence at the headquarters building 
of the NEA. Mrs. Roosevelt, hostess 
to the conference, opened the ses- 
sions and discussion groups met 
continuously through October 5. 
Considerable favorable comment on 
the conference was made by the 
press which gave it fair news cov- 
erage. Topics considered included 
socio-economic backgrounds of ru- 
ral education, relation of rural com- 
munity welfare to the school, prob- 
lems of professional personnel and 
rural education, organization and 
administration of rural education, 
opportunities for minority and ex- 
ceptional groups in rural areas, 
paying for rural education, and the 
place of rural education in the 
structure of American democracy. 
The conference was called, planned, 
and directed by three divisions of 
the National Education Association: 
field service, rural education, and 
legislation. Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, director of NEA Field 
Service, served as executive chair- 
man of the conference. Plans call 
for the conference proceedings to 
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appear in published form. Member- 
ship in the conference, limited by 
wartime Secret Service regulations, 
included leaders of rural education 
and rural life. 


Tue federal aid bill, S. 637, has 
been reported out of committee in 
the Senate and recommended for 
passage. This action means that 
the bill is again ready for debate 
and vote in the Senate. Efforts are 
continuing during the Congres- 
sional recess to secure signatures to 
Discharge Motion 12 which would 
bring the House bill out of commit- 
tee. A poll of the House by the 
NEA shows 199 members favor- 
able or friendly to federal aid and 
97 opposed or inclined to be op- 
posed. The canvass showed 133 


members to be noncommital. 


THE active support of schools is 
again being sought by the Educa- 
tion Section, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Department for the sixth 
war loan campaign to be conducted 
during November and December. 
Free teaching aids are available 
from the war finance offices in each 
of the states. Schools at War, the 
war savings news bulletin for 
teachers, gives complete informa- 
tion. Copies can be secured from 
the Education Section, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Awarps for research on professional 
problems of women are again being 
given by Pi Lambda Theta, na- 


tional education association for 
64 


women. Two awards of $400 each | 
will be made for unpublished stud. | 
ies in the area mentioned above. | 
Deadline for entries is July 1, 1945, 7 
Information may be secured from 


Miss May Seagoe, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los An 
geles, California, who is chairman 


of the committee on studies and 


awards of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Tue Illinois Association of School 


Boards, First National Bank Build 
ing, Springfield, Ill., has issued 


pamphlet number one in a sefies” 


entitled “School Board Reference 
Library.” The series is intended to 


aid board members in securing it” 
formation on sound principles of” 


school administration. The first 
pamphlet is called So You Area 
School Board Member and intro 
duces the school board bookshelf. 


Dates oF THE MonrTH: 
Nov. 5-11, American Education 
Week. 
Nov. 
Week. 
Nov. 23-25, 24th Annual Meet 
ing, National Council for the Se 
cial Studies, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Noy. 23-25, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Dates oF THE Cominc MonrTHS: 
Feb. 2-3. American Education 
Fellowship, Regional Conference, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
Feb. 23-24, American Education 
Fellowship, Regional 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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ssiline the opinion of most civilian 
adults, the more than a million school 
teachers in the United States are paid 
too little for the work they are expected 
to do, it was revealed in survey results 
released recently by the National Opin- 


ion Research Center, University ot 
Denver. 
A nation-wide survey among civil 


ian adults discloses that out of every 
100 Americans, 58 think teachers 


underpaid and only 2 


are 
think teachers 
are paid too much. Thirty-one out of 
100 think 


about right, and 9 are undecided. 


every teachers are paid 


NORC’s trained interviewers talked 


with people in cities, towns, and ru 
ral areas from every section of the 
United States — with farmers, house 
wives, war workers, truck drivers, 


Ee: | 1, 
business men, clerks, stenographers, 


professional people, service workers, 
and many others. All were asked: 


“In 


are paid too much or too little for the 


zeneral, do you think teachers 


job they are expected to do?” 


Too much 2% 
About right 3] 
Too little 58 
Undecided 9 
100% 


Only in large metropolitan districts 
and in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States—where teachers’ salar- 
ies average considerably higher than 
in the nation as a whole—do less than 
a majority of the public think teachers 
underpaid. In all other sections of the 


THE PUBLIC THINKS SO TOO! 


United States and in cities, towns, 
rural communities, clear majorities 
lieve teachers’ salaries insufhcient,% 
Most likely to consider teachers 
derpaid are residents of the South 
southern towns and cities of 10,00 
more population 72 percent say tea 
ers are paid too little for the job th 
are expected to do. In smaller tow 


and rural areas in the South 62 pereenl 


consider teachers underpaid. 

In the North and West only 4 
percent of persons in the large metro 
politan areas of 1 million 


Or mor 


population believe teachers are paid 


figure rises to Of 
and to 6] 


percent in small towns and rural area 


the 


ler 


too little, but 


percent in smal cities 

The spread ol opinion occupation 
ally and educationally is particular 
significant. Persons with some colleg 
education and those in_ profession 
likely 


As the scale & 


positions are most to considd 
teachers underpaid. 
scends occupationally and educator 
ally, so the percentage thinking teat 
ers are paid too little decreases. Poss 
bly individuals tend to compare the 
own status with that of teachers a 
make their judgments accordingly. 

by occupation the percentages thinl 
ing teachers are underpaid follow 
professional percea 
business and white-collar workers 
percent; farmers—60 percent; sk 


craftsmen — 55 __ percent; semiskill 


workers — 74 
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workmen — 50 percent; domestic 
service workers—49 percent; unskile 
manual laborers—45 percent. 
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